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A FANCY SKETCH. 





Ir was now several years since the assarsination of Aga Mo- 
hammed Shah, of Persia. His nephew, Fatteh Ali Shah, was 
reigning in quiet. 

The cruel policy of Mohammed had removed, by open slaugh- 
ter, or the dagger of the assassin, all those who might have dis- 
turbed the repose of the Persian empire. His measures were 
stern and bloody, but their result was security and peace. 

The power of the various border tribes was weakened or bro- 
ken ; and the internal administration of the government, under 
that wise and noble-hearted minister, Hajee Ibrahim, gave em- 
ployment to the labouring classes, profit to the merchants, and 
security to all. Save expeditions against some of the frontier 
tribes, as much to keep his armies employed as to prevent or re- 
venge incursions, the warlike duties of the Persian monarchs had 
ceased. 

Nor was Fatteh Ali Shah undeserving this prosperity. From 
some unknown cause, his uncle, Aga Mohammed, chose him from 
all his family to succeed to the throne, and in the meantime had 
employed him in various public offices, which he had filled with 
credit to himself and benefit to those subjected to his authority. 

In person, he was rather above the middle size, well-formed, 
with fine regular features, and a quick intelligent look. Having 
ascended the throne at an early age, he was yet in the bloom of 
manhood, and with Persia, the land of roses, for his kingdom, 
with devoted followers and subjects that looked upon him not 
only as their refuge from injustice, but as their pride and glory, 
his destiny seemed as full of happi as is possible to man. 

After the festival of the Nou Roze, the members of his bril- 
liant court vied with one another in presenting rich gifts to their 
king. Gold poured into his coffers, rich cloths and jewels were 
laid at his feet, fair slaves were sent into his harem, and all was 
devoted to festivity and joy. 

On the third day from the festival, the king sat in his harem. 
He had heard of a beautiful dancing-girl, and had commanded 
her to be brought to his anderoon, to amuse the ladies of the 
court. These were gathered around him. The lady of ceremo- 
nies had given each her place according to precedence, the lady 
high constable preserved order, and the lady of requests present- 
ed to his notice some newly-purchased slaves. The mother of 
Abbas Meerza, the heir apparent, and the daughter of the power- 
ful Ibrahim Khan, of Sheesha, alone were seated in his presence. 
‘The rest stood at a respectful distance from his musnud or sitting- 
carpet, save one fair Georgian, that held for his reception the 
amber-tipped kalioun, whose long flexible pipe passing through 
water brought the smoke cool and refreshing to his lip. 

He looked with careless eye on the fair strangers, then waved 
them aside. His was just that of d dency that must 
sometimes come amid such scenes. There was not one in all his 
harem that was not kindly treated, and whose pleasures were not 
nobly cared for, and yet he felt there was not one who filled his 
heart with purer and better feelings when he withdrew himself to 
this place of quiet retreat from the bustle and contamination of 
the outer world. They regarded him, it is true, with that degree 
of affection which innate goodness and kindness must ever com- 
mand, but the heart of Fatteh Ali yearned for something more. 

Among all the dancing-girls who had appeared in Persia, Foo- 
tee was the most renowned. She was very young and had yet 








been seen by few ; but the report they gave of her witchery and || 


grace in the dances, and her excellence in pantomime had set the 
higher classes of the Persian court in a fever to behold her, and 
the more so, that to her accomplishments of dancing and panto- 
mime she added that of story-telling, to which it had seldom be- 


fore been joined. Excellently versed in the poems of Firdousi, |, 


and Hafiz, and Saadee, and displaying an exquisite aptitude in 


applying them ; possessing a luxuriant, yet cultivated imagina- | 


tion, knowing by intuition the finer and softer parts of man's 
character, Footee rarely failed when she wished by her stories to 
cause the sigh of pleasure, or call forth the gentle gush of tears. 

She was the daughter of a Russian nobleman of considerable 
rank, holding command over the Cossacks of the Don, who had 
been slain, and whose house had been plundered by an incursion 
of Circassians. When carried off she was but three years old, 





and lived five years among the Circassians, where, for her viva- 
city, she was called, by the women, Footee, or the Parrot. 

On the death of her master she was sold, with his other 
slaves, to a rich Persian slave-merchant, named Noor Ali. He 
soon perceived her extraordinary talents, and procured, at great 
expense, the most celebrated masters to instruct her in music 
and dancing, and to enrich her mind with varied knowledge, but 
especially of the poets and writings of his native land. The old 
man loved her as his daughter for the sweetness and docility that 
mingled with and tempered her talents. Her warm heart, too, 
needed something to love, and she paid to old Noor Ali the du- 
ties of a daughter. Some of her affection, also, was bestowed 
upon the inmates of his harem, but much more upon an antelope, 
or gazelle, that Noor Ali had bought to be her play-thing while 
young. This she would deck with shawls of gay colours, and 
hour by hour sport with it in the garden. Sometimes, too, us she 
sat there in pensive mood, she would see, when she looked up, 
the gazelle standing gazing at her with its large, dark, mournful 
eyes ; then, when she lifted her hand, or made any movement, 
it would frisk about her till she called it, when it would nestle 
gently by her side, and listen with a grave, mild look to the words 
of endearment that flowed from Footee’s ripe and ruddy lip. 

At times her young heart would picture to itself a world of 
imagination where perfect heroes existed, and often, too, would 
Fatteh Ali Shah find place within it; for all Persia rang with 
his beauty, his valour, and his kindness of heart; and the bur- 
then of many a Persian minstrel’s song was the virtues of his king. 

But to return. The shah was sitting on his musnud awaiting 
the appearance of the.dancing-girl; a curtain was stretched 
across the apartment at its lower end. Four slaves brought in a 
broad slab of the purest white marble of Yezd, and placed it be- 
fore the centre of the curtain. The women of the harem, ar- 
ranged on either side, formed a vista of beauty, and there was 
needed but one more to complete the splendour of the scene. 
Suddenly the curtain was drawn aside, and a beautiful and daz- 
zling girl bounded lightly into the middle of the platform. 
Though apparently but sixteen, her figure was rounded with 
somewhat of maturer beauty, with limbs compact, yet light and 
graceful, and her whole person beautifully moulded. The lithe 
| and bending form of the girl was changing to the riper beauty 
| of the woman, like the half-blown rose whom the sun is wooing 
to spread its sweetness tothe air. Her hair was golden, with 
braids passing in festoons from her temples to the back of her 
head, while that behind was gathered by a band, and flowed 
thence in beautiful ringlets upon her ivory shoulders. Her square 
and polished forehead hung over large eyes of the deepest blue, 
separated from them by her dark-brown eye-brows. Her eye- 
lashes were brown, long, and sweeping; and when her eyes 
were cast down, as they often were in native modesty, the light 
appeared to be gathered in her eye, and cast upon her cheek, 
| giving it a soft and sunny look. Her lips were beautifully chisel- 
| Jed, and, when the little dimple on her left cheek was displayed, 
enhancing the loveliness of her sweet smile, and that lending 
more beauty to her animated eyes, the heart melted with a sense 
of beauty but to look upon her, and the beholders were drawn to 
her, unconsciously, with a kindly feeling. As for a moment she 
stood lightly there, clothed in a thin, white dress, commencing 
at her knees, and passing in several folds about her exquisite 
figure, the gold border rising as the folds twined around her form, 
one above the other, to her waist, where was a belt of snowy 
whiteness set with small diamonds in circles and lozenges, while 
above the pure white folds crossed each other on ber bosom, that 
rose and fell with fluttering emotion at appearing, for the first 
time, before the shah, she seemed to him some being of a brighter 
| sphere, who had descended for a moment to elevate his thoughts 
| from this dull earth, yet, withall, partaking so much of humanity 
| as toenlist all the sympathies of his nature, and call forth a gush 
| of previously dormant feeling, which came upon his heart like 
| the summer shower that adds greenness and freshness to valley 
and to hill. Then, as the music beat a softer measure, having 
her smal! and well arched feet clothed in light sandals, the band 
twining around her small white ancles, she moved with twink- 
| ling footsteps in the mazv dance, bearing herself with that grace- 
| fulness and ease which, more than common perfection of form, 
guided and governed by a sensitive and cultivated mind, alone 
can give. What wonder is it that the heart of the shah was melt- 
| ed within him as he gazed upon her animated and graceful move- 
| ments, or was carried away by the expressive pantomime she 
afterwards enacted, making her countenance more expressive 








than the voice of the king's story-teller, whom she also surpassed 
in his own department. It is true, when she strove to cloud her 
fair brow with an angry frown, or roughen her soft voice into that 
of a violent old man, she was wanting in success ; but the very in- 
ability to imitate these was, in itself, a beauty. When, however, 
she strove to gladden with wit, or lowered her voice to tell how 
the stout heart of the hero was cast dowh when debarred the 
sight of his mistress, or through what deadly trials he passed to 
reach the bright star of his hopes, or how some fair maiden 
pined with unhappy love, the soft voice of Footee, faltering with 
its own emotion, stole into the ears of her hearers like the dying 
strain of some sweet melody. Then her triumph was complete ; 
then her words reached the fountain of tears, and they gathered 
in the eye and fell in a soft shower of pity on the cheek ; when, 
however, she brought them safely through their sorrows, the 
heart was warmed with a feeling of joy that was doubly height- 
ened by percéiving the sympathy for their happiness that per- 
vaded the tones of the fair speaker's voice. 

When the performance was closed the shah sent for her to 
his side, and, as the monarch, noble in presence and in heert, 
spoke glowing words of praise in her young ear, the heart of 
Footee was lifted up, and her cheek was suffused with blushes. 

Day hy day the young and noble shah grew more fond of the 
fair dancing-girl, until his heart was completely entwined in the 
meshes of love's golden net ; and the fair young Footeee, so beau- 
tiful and free from guile, grew to him as the tender vine to some 
young and lusty oak, until both their hearts wete bound in the 
strong bands of pure affection which nought but death can sever. 

Old Noor Ali was gifted with high rank and an honourable 
post about the person of the king ; and the gazelle was Footee's 
playmate etill in the gardens of the harem. 

Scarce six months had gone by when Fetteh Ali was seated 
on a shady terrace above one of the court-yards, enjoying the 
kalioun, whose scented smoke rose up from the bowl, save when 
the long pipe brought it cool and fragrant to his lip. Below, at 
a little distance from the terrace, was a small kiosk or summer- 
house ; and over its top he saw the form of Footee, by a clump of 
cypresses, herself so graceful beneath those graceful trees, now 
chasing and now running from the playful gazelle that leaped 
lightly ubout her ; and she still continued her amusement, for she 
knew not yet that Fatteh Ali had come into the harem. 

As the shah gazed, he saw her pluck a rose from a tall bush 
that grew between two trees, and holding it before the gazelle, 
she wound swiftly in and out among the trees, till her soft 
laugh told that he had entangled his head in the rose-bush. 

But, even while the shah smiled et her sportiveness, the 
thorns pierced the eyes of the gazelle; and as Footee strove to 
disengage her favourite, the animal, mad with pain, bowed down 
his head, and plunging forward, pierced her side with his horns. 
The shah had looked aside fora moment, but hearing a low 
shriek, he turned and saw the gazelle bound away, and then re- 
turn with a low bleat to his mistress, as she lay resting on her 
arm. Instantly the shah leaped from the terrace, though full 
twenty feet—his dagger started from its sheath with the shock 
—in a moment the head of Footee was on his breast, and the 
whole harem was roused. One of the attendants, in his zeal, 
slew the gazelle; but in vain did they strive to stench the cur- 
rent which flowed in torrents from fair Footee's side. While the 
life blood was welling from her heart, she turned ber eyes on 
Fatteh Ali, and lifted up her face to him, and he bent down his 
lips to hers. Then her heart gave one flutter, and her voice one 
sob—the lustre of intelligence faded away from her bright eyes, 
and Footee was no more. 

So ended Fatteh Ali's short dream of happiness, and his heart 
was cold for many a day ; but time, that great medicine, allayed 
the smart of the wound, and the thought of Footee, so beautiful, 
so gay of heart, so full of warm affections, brings sadness, it-ic 
true, but sad more pleasing then many joys. 

He caused her body to be entombed near the shrine of the 
holy shah Abdool-Azeem ; and his visits to this shrine became 
more frequent after her death than they had ever been before. 
The Mollahs thought the sheh in his affliction acknowledged the 
efficacy of the saint ; but since he often sat upon a small tomb 
of white marble placed beside the shrine, apparently enjoying a 
melancholy pleasure, he was doubtless feasting with sad heart 
upon the memories of the past, and living over again those hap- 
| py days he had kriown with the enchanting Footee, before she 
was cut off from life so suddenly, in the sweet spring-time of 
her vouth, Nos. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








A FEW THOUGHTS ON ALL THIS STEAMING. 


But, as I said, steam is not going to stop at amusing the peo- 
ple. It is going to alter, in a degree far more remarkable than 
any previous change, the condition of mankind. ‘There ia not 
a weaver, a tinker, a beggar, but (as a class) is profeundly inte- 
rested in this revolution. Neither is there a king, a noble, a mil- 
lionaire. Steam is destined to other purposes, doubtless, be- 
sides boats and cars—besides lund and sea-travelling ; but, in its 
effect through them alone, on the world, we are to be radically 
altered in our political and social position. There is to be a 
change greater than was occasioned by the downfall of Rome— 
by the eruption of the Barbarians, by the discovery of America. 

I have said the people only wanted union to be their own 
masters. Steam is union. It connects minds. It will melt all 
individual minds into one. A new spirit will speedily dawn 
over benighted Asia. The Persian, the Afghan, the Hindoo, the 
Birman, the Japanese, the Mongol, the once formidable Turk, 
and the Malay will soon have European ideas and modern opin- 


ions. They will read the English and American literature, and | 


subscribe to their reviews and newspapers. 

This will steam do for us. It will diminish the size of the 
globe in reference to its inhabitants. Human beings will become 
one single people, one nation, one mind, one heart. Mankind 
will see, feel, act together. The vulgar, the million, the cheated 
and oppressed people, will be as united on great questions of 
general interest as were the Spartans at Thermopylw, or the 
Americans at Bunker Hill. Throughout the nine hundred mil- 
lions (perhaps there will then be ninety hundred millions) of think- 
ing acting beings occupying this globe as a city—there will be a 
familiar universal communication. Not only the comforts of life, 
but all its intelligence, all its aptitude for receiving truth, all its 
means of arriving af information, will be incommon. Not only 
will one idea go beyond the beams of the lightning, or the echos 
of the thunder on the wings of the wind, from the arctic to the 
antarctic pole, from London to Canton, from New-York to Asto- 
ria, from the Hottentot to the Patagonian, from the inhabitant of 
Khamschatka to the Hindoo, but it will go instantly! Man, as a 
race, will have individuality and identity. There will be one 
throb—one thrill—one uprising against falsehood and oppression 
—one wide menace—one pwan of praise. We shall be the in- 
habitants of a small island, all the evil which has been built upon 
the ignorance, credulity, and weakness of the masses will be 
ended for ever. 

How long can Asia retain her ancient usages against the irre- 
sistible force of steam! We have already seen an English fleet 
embarking for the Yellow Sea, to teach commissioner Lin in what 
way his mighty decrees have made the savage tea-drinkers of 
Great Britain “* ¢remble.” It would be an event more interesting 
than unexpected should the present century see the hoary old 
walls of the celestial empire, by which the vain Chinese has 
hitherto separated himself from the rest of mankind, coolly batter- 
ed down by English cannon, the son of Heaven (as the emperor 
calls himself) submitting his dominions to the rational ideas 
which begin to prevail on the earth, study critiques (on long 
queues and deformed female feet) published in the imperial of- 
ficial Gazette, and Brother Jonathan, and John Bull in the streets 
of Pekin jostling the descendants of Confucius. 

Here is a field for the human mind! Here are new motives 
of thought and action !, Here are new indueements to virtue, in- 
dustry, and temperance. Crime and error are*the results of a 
want of light or of freedom. Bad governments have produced 
much of the guilt and the sorrow which preceding generations 
have suffered. All the arts of life will be brought to perfection. 
Every herb will yield yet undreamed of secrets. Every mineral 
will reveal qualities of inestimable value. We shall discover 
new properties in air, earth, and water. They will become yet 
more our slaves. ‘The sciences, under this ne wuniversal light, 
will develope themselves in a way to make all that has yet been 
done the occasion but of a smile. 

Will there be any wars then! No. Why! Because wars 
are against the interests of the people, and only want an under- 
standing among the people of the world to be put a stop to. No- 
thing surprises me more thau the sheep-like tameness with which 
two or three nations allow themselves to be wheedled or forced 
into a war, generally upon a subject which in no way concerns 
them. Two kings, diplomatiste, foreign secretaries, or what- 
ever the two individual mortals may be called—sit in their offices 
and write notes, and form plans. Suddenly they disagree. Then one 
hundred thousand men, or two hundred thousand men begin to cut 
each others throats, shoot each other, destroy each others fields, 
harvests, huts, barns, and towns. Then they get warmer, and 
more demoralized and licentious, (of course, under such influen- 
ces,) and presently they proceed to butchering women and child- 
ren, and unheard of monstrosities, and the two foreign secreta- 
ries, after watching this a while as they would a cock-fight, yield 
according—not as they are in the right—but as they are the 
weaker. Then those that are left of the two hundred thousand 
men return home—er to the spots where their homes were, crip- 
pled, diseased, mutilated, to their dilapidated, burnt cottages, 
their neglected fields—overgrown with weeds, to their families 
impoverished, and who scarcely know them, with one eve or one 











| manners and customs of now remote and almost unheard of peo- 





| bridges of Rome, or the hills and valleys of Jerusalem. 
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leg gone, or the nose shot off, and there they drag out the rem- | | 
nant of their lives in poverty, ignorance, and starvation, ridden over |) 
by the two kings and his friends who drove them to the battle, |, 
as if they were so many cattle created for the slaughter-house, 
until grown old, and grey, and blind, and decrepid, their sons are 
dragged off by some new conscription, to fight other battles con- 
cerning they know not what, and to be mutilated or killed in | 
their turn, they know not why. Thisis war. Perhaps in some | 
cases one country may have the excuse of being in the right; but | 
the other then must be in the wrong, and in general the people 
—the soldiers—know but little about the merits of the question. 
All this comes from the fact that men have been too much 
ruled, too little considered, because they were not united in know- 
ledge or in opinion. That will be no more the case. It is a bar- | 
barian prejudice, a brutal mistake, that man is a fighting being. 
Disagreements and misunderstandings there must probably ever 
be, but they may be arranged by cooler heads than the parties 
concerned: and they never can be justly arranged by fighting. 
That is a sacrifice of the lives and happiness of the masses, which 
must cease as soon as they are sufficiently united to understand || 
their interests and assume their rights. 
I wonder at the readiness with which the Furopean monarchs 
are adopting rail-rosds through their dominions. Prussia and 
Belgium are doing wonders. Since I have been in Berlin the 
town has been surrounded with rail-roads. There is one to Pots- 
dam, one in the course of construction to Leipsic. There is one 
from Leipsic to Dresden, one to Frankfort on the Oder. ‘There | 
will speedily be one from Berlin, by way of Magdeburg, to Ham- | 
burg. Already Europe is almost traversed, or soon to be so, in | 
all directions by steam. You see the state of England and 
France in this respect. Even Austria, even Russia, occupy 











themselves with these constructions, and into the interior of their 
dark bosoms admit the contagious beams of intellectual light. 
Do they not fear to permit the eves of mankind, and of their own 
people, to be fixed upon the gothic state fortresses of the one, in 
whose cheerless dungeons bright, pure souls are pining away— 
or upon the yet more frightful icy desert-prisons of the other, her | 
vast masses of uninformed serfs, her unhappy slaves of political 
and religious misrule? They think, perhaps, to transport armies 
with more facility, or to receive intelligence with more rapidity. | 
But do they forget that every individual must sooner or later, | 
and in a greater or less degree, profit by the same means. As | 
for intelligence, the telegraph, that simple but extraordinary and | 
powerful instrument by which, from ‘government to govern- | 
ment, from mountain to mountain, and from shore to shore, state | 
secrets are silently communicated over the heads of the uncon- ! 
scious millions—this is a surer (because unparticipated in) means || 
of transmitting news. As for carrying armies on rail-roads, it i| 
may be doubted whether large bodies of men in time of war can | 
be conveyed in this manner with safety. In periods of excite- || 


ment, a single hand, a log of wood, a stone, may destroy more | 


troops than a cannon or a shell. It is evident that the advantage I} 
of this kind of communication is in favour of the people, and adds || 
to the chances of human improvement. 

If steam conveyance by land and water continue even one hun- | 
dred years with its present progress, the globe will be entirely | 
intersected by it. ‘There will be as much difference between its | 
then posture and its present one, as there is between the State of 
New-York as it was when Hudson first sailed up its solitary river, i 
with the wild deer hiding in its thickets, and the Indians whooping |) 
from its shores, and as it is now in the full tide of populous 
civilization. | 

As seas and mountains—those natural, and, as they were once | 
supposed, insurmountable barriers have been, as it were, annihi- 
lated by the industry and intelligence of man, so will be levelled || 
those barriers of languages, and national prejudices and usages, 
which now separate its great family into so many clans. ‘The | 
earth will be one plain and one nation. We shall daily know 
what passes in the remotest.regions of Asia and Africa. Our 
eyes will comprehend at a glasice both poles and every climate. 
Our morning newspaper will be as full of details of the domestic 
incidents of the empire of the Fellatahs, or of the principality of 
Sinde, as they now are of those occurring in New-York or Phila- 
delphia. We shall know as familiarly as we do our own, the 


ple. We shall learn from them something. We shall teach 
them something in return. It is difficult to say what we may not 
discover when we come to be intimately acquainted with them. 
It is said both the compass and printing were known in China 
many centuries before they were conceived of by Europe. 

But it is not only we who shall travel ; our fellow-mortals on 
the other side of the globe will also avail themselves of the occa- 
sion. While we are going to sate our eyes with the foreign won- 
ders of Herat, Ashantee, Mexico, or the States of the Plata, their 
people will wander, equally astounded, to our shores. Broadway, 
which is now agitated at the slightest token of a foreigner ; 
where an English gentleman's equipage and footman would bring 
every one to the window, and where a Greek or a Chinese, in his 
own costume, would perhaps be impeded by the curious mobs, will 
then flow with a mingled tide of all the nations of the globe. It 
will display a variety as striking as ever did the broad walls of 
Babylon, the Pirwus, and other ports of Athens, the circuses and 

















|| pulls up, he turns - 
| ed like a man wot as made a herror,) and says he to me, whiy I 






Under these circumstances commerce will receive an impetus 
beyond any thing the world has yet seen or imagined. There 


will be a common language, common weights and measures, com- 
| mon customs and usages, forming themselves out of the striking 


position and new necessities and interests of mankind, and far be- 


| fore the creeping and cautious efforts of professed legislators. 


The products of the east and the west, the north and the south, 
will cross each other almost with the velocity of light. The in- 
habitant of Greenland and Spitzbergen will have on his table 
the fresh flowers of Tempe and Cashmere, and glittering ice 
from the north, or from the mountain-tops, will fill with its re- 
freshing breath the tent of the wild Arab, and cool the panting 
traveller over the desert of Sahara. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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A COACH-STAND AND A MILK-WALK. 
A LONDON POLICE REPORT. 
The reports in the newspapers of the proceedings here are 


| very odd. At times you might think them sneering at the law- 


yers, when they say, * A man who has been known as a pick- 
pocket nearly all his life was brought up to the bar!” On another 
occasion you might suppose that the reporters themselves wished 
to commit theft, when they tell us that ** Much interest was ex- 
cited yesterday by a case of forgery on the bank; but, as the 
parties were examined in a private room, we could not take any 
notes!” Again, you might imagine that the lord mayor con- 
siders marriage to be sufficient punishment for most offences, and 
that he only wishes the greatest vagabonds even good wives— 
for he sends them all to Bride-well. 

The mode of administering the law here is also worthy of re- 
mark, as the following most flagrant piece of injustice will tes- 
tify. JI one day walked in and found a coachman and a milkman 
before the mayor. 

“And what's your charge, my good man?” said his lordship 
to the coachman. 

* A shillen, your washup.” 

“His lordship means,” interrupted the clerk sternly, “* what's 
your complaint?” 

** A hasma.”’ 

“How stupid some people are!” observed the magistrate ; 
*T mean, what do you come here for!” 

* Oh, I takes now, your washup. Why as I was on the stand, 
this here sky-blue-un calls out to me, Coachee! come on, says 
he, I wants you; I'll be blowed if I han’t got a good job for you, 
my rum-un. And without saying no more, he grits bang up on 
the box, pails and all. So says I to him, well, old never swet, 
says I, oh neath ana am I to drive to! Why, to the pump, says 


| he. Well, says I, that’s a good un; howsoindever, i spose you 


mean that un in the next street. On course, sayshe. So, your 
washup, I druv to the pump in the next street. But when I 
id and stares at me, (and I thought he look- 


say, Jarvey, says he, I don’t think this is the right un! it must 
he that un in the square though—I'm quite conferdent on it. 
Well, thinks I, it’s very duberous ; but it isn’t no use to be op- 
stropperous yit. So, your washup, I drav to the square; but 
when I gits there, why, as I know’'d all along, that wasn’t no go 


| neither, your washup. ‘hen says I to milkee, says J—” 


** Well, well,” said my lord, ** we can’t listen to all this non- 
sensical—”’ 

‘Your lordship had better let him tell his story out,” inter- 
rupted the clerk. ‘Go on.” 

* Well, then I said to milkee, why, old un, says I, what ouse 
was I to take up at? Ah, says he, that’s what the gemman didn't 
mention nothing at all about. Well, now, I says to him, I teil 
you what it is, old double-chalk, says I, you’ve bin dun, that's 
plain; but J’m not a-going to be dun too; so tip us a shillen, 
and off with your stumps. TI han‘t got no shillen, says he, so I 
can’t pay none—that’s flat. You called me hof the stand, says 
I, and you shall pay me—so hand us over the bob, and make your 
lucky. But he wouldn't pay nothing, your washup. SoI bundles 
the pails down hof the box, and him arter ‘em, and was gitting 
down myself, when a hofficer comes up and says, what's the row 
here, says he—whose coach and hosses is those! The coach be- 
longs to me, says I; but the hanimals belongs to my master. 
Well, says he, vou must disperse ; we can’t have no rows here. 
Stop a minute, old cock, says J, and listen to reason. So | ups 
and tells the beaker all about this here sky-blue-un. It’s a hod 
coincerdence, says he. Yis, it is, says 1: and what shall I do? 
Why, says he, I thinks as how you'd better pull him up before 
his washup. So—” 

“Well!” exclaimed the mayor to the milkman, “ what have 
you got to say about the matter?” 

** Why, please your woshup, I was setting down over my pint 
at the Pig and Whistle the t’other night, when Brown the baked- 
taters-all-ot-man says to me, I say, says he, you wants to buy a 
milk-walk, don’t you? Yis I do, says I—if so be it’s not in a 
ginteel neighbourwood—if it is, J says, it won’t do at no price, 
‘cause them ginteel uns only pays the score once in seven 
years—” 

Here the mayor again interrupted the proceedings. “I cannot 
sit all day to listen to such nonsense ; you—” 

“Nonsense, your wushup! why I can show you one milk-score 
forty-seven times up and down my coal-ciller door, besides—” 

“T can’t help it; you must come to the point at once.” 

“Well, I'm jest coming to the pint. your wushup. For Brown 
the baked-taters-all-ot man takes a drink of my beer, and says 
to me, this here milk-walk, says he, is jest the thing for you: 
I'll git it cheap for you—” 

“ Now,” said the mayor warmly, “I will lose my time no long- 
er; if you don’t state at once what defence you have—" 

“Well then, your wushup, to cut the matter more shorter, I 
was on this very walk (for ] went with Brown the baked-taters- 
all-ot-man and bought it that night)—yes, your wushup, I was 
going this walk—(the vagabone took me in though—there’s 
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some ginteel uns among ’em)—Well, as I say, I was going along, 
when a gemman stops me and says, My good feller, if you'll step 
and git a coach for me, and bring it to the pump, I'll give you 
summut when you gits back. So, as I never stands about a run, 
I runs to a stand, and gits this man’s coach ; and its ‘nation true 
what he says about the pump—I never axed the gemman which 
he meaned. But as he didn’t tell me, I don’t see why as how 
coachee should want me to pay. Besides, there isn’t no milkman 
going wot knows the pumps better than I do—and I might find 
the right un yit.” 

« 7 good man,” said the mayor, “it's evident you have been 
hoaxed ; but you ought to know that you must pay a coachman 
if you call him off the stand.” 

‘Pay him, your wushup, for being called hof his stand! well 
then I ought to be paid under simlar circumstarnces; for ever 
since I’ve had this here milk-walk wot Brown the baked-taters- 
all-ot man got me, the boys gits round the corners of the streets 
and sings out, ‘Milk, milk!’ and I runs, thinking it’s a customer, 
but finds it han't nobody; so, as I say, your wushup, if they 
don’t call me hof my stand, they calls me hof my walk.” 

Now, this last sentence is what induced me to relate this case. 
Such an unfair footing between a coach-stand and a milk-walk is 
a disgrace to a people who boast so much of equality; and ought 
to have caliesl ts have shown the lord mayor at once the in- 
justice of the law. But, no! he declared he must abide by the 
standing rule for coaches, and that milk did not come within the 
pail of his jurisdiction. So, in spite of remonstrance, the poor 
milkman was in the end compelled to pay the shilling and costs! 


FRENCH MANNERS. 





DRESS IN GENERAL. 


A man distinguished by his mind or merit, 1s seldom recherché 
(affected) in his dress; he even very commonly carries his 
negligence in that respect beyond rea ble bound 

The physician, surgeon, notary, solicitor, and artist of talent 
dress in dark colours; the judge and magistrate think them- 
selves bound in honour to extreme gravity, and wear black only. 

The shop-keeper has also a black coat, but he keeps it for 
funerals and marriages. His taste propels him to light blue, 
chestnut, and lively green. 

The old soldier, whatever his rank in the world, wears the 
large Prussian-blue great-coat, which he calls a capote, (cloak. ) 
This garment is also the parure (dress) of the retired pork-seller 
and chef d'atelier, (stable-keeper,) when he treat® his family at 
the sauvage (sign of a wild man) or moulin d'amour, (sign,—the 
mill of love.) 

A comme il faut (fashionable) man never dresses on Sunday. 
On that day an elegant avoids being seen in the streets, and a 
dandy goes a round-about way of three miles in order not to 
cross a public walk. 

The great-coat @ /a proprietaire (as a man of property) and 
paletot of fine brown cloth are worn by bankers, stock-brokers, 
merchants of eminence, and rentiers (tenants) of the first order. 
‘The same great-coat, the same paletot of a yellow or white co- 
lour, with long and large buttons, deck the dealer in theatre 
tickets, the owner of wild beasts, the chevalier du lustre, (boot- 
black,) and other chevaliers without lustre, whom we had better 
not name. 





GESTICULATION. 


The orator who accompanies his speech with frequent, varied, 
and natural gestures, is generally gifted with an animated and 
brilliant esprit, (imagination.) He who delivers his orations with- 
out the slightest movement, is more generally still a slow and 
heavy esprit, (mind.) 

The sensible man gesticulates but little ; the witty man ges- 
ticulates more. The silly man gesticulates not at all. 

That sort of fool called the danseur de corde, (rope-dancer,) that 
is to say, the man at the same time a babbler, empty-minded, vain, 
emphatic, affected, and presumptuous, is a great gesticulator 

Among detestable gestures must be first ranked those of the 









grand-papa, which consist in unbuttoning, rebuttoning, and re- 


debuttoning the waistcoat of the person he speaks to; in seiz- 
ing his auditor by the front of his coat; in stopping at every 
three steps, starting off again, stopping again, and continuing 
thus until he drops with impatience and weariness; lastly, in 
marking the measure of all his sentences by a little blow applied 
upon the forearm of his patient, and always upon the same part, 
until dislocation of the wrist—all which things produce laughter 
at first, and end by making you loathe gesticulations. 


POSES AND AIRS. 


The coxcomb holds his head backwards, like the vain man, or 
leaning forwards like the short-sighted man. Despite of the best 
sight he always wears a glass or winks when speaking to you, 
seems not to listen to you, and affects not to answer you. The 
false man stammers, weighs, and considers his words in petio 
(one by one) before he risks them, and never looks at you in the 
face. 

The bon-enfant, (good fellow) that excellent friend who al- 
ways comes and draws from your purse, accosts you laughing, 
with open arms and a projecting stomach. 

The bourru (cross,) the cross fellow, listens to you with his 
head down, answers without raising his eyes, without turning his 
face te your side, and renders you a service with a repulsive air 
that seems to denote a denial. 

The man who thinks himself a personage, puts a hand into 
his waistcoat and tho other on his side—it is the pose Napoléoni- 
enne. (Napoleon position.). The coxcomb resets his cravat in 
order by little motions of his head, or caresses his whiskers. The 
ninny passes a little comb over his mustachios. The dandy puts 
his thumbs into the entournures (folds) of his waistcoat. The 
mal appris (ill-tanght) thrusts his hands into his trouser pockets, 
the flaneur into his coat pockets. 

VOICE. 


We have all of us a natural and an artifical voice. The na- 
tural voice is used in ménage (house-keeping) matters, in con- 
versations of business or friendship ; the artifical voice, which 
artists call la voix des dimanches, (Sunday voice.) is devoted to 
speeches in public, visits of etiquette, and love declarations. 









The voix des dimanches has something more ronflant, (snoring,) 
more guttural than the ordinary = ete: 

Just take by the hand him who pretends to be free from this 
weakness, introduce him into company he is unacquainted with, 
and listen at the moment he enters the drawing-room—it is the 
voix des dimanches saluting the mistress of the house. 

A common voice is almost indispensably the companion of a 
trivial mind, a vulgar education, and a character of no distinction. 

A criarde (bawling) voice never belongs to a person of good 
education. 

A fluted voice denotes in a man who has passed his first vouth, 
a narrow mind and a petty character. 

A hard voice is a sign of force, energy, and tenacity, unless it 
be due to the habitual use of alcohol, or the habit of living in bad 
company. 

DELIVERY. 

The physiognomy of two persons talking together will make 
you understand, if not the subject, at least the manner they are 
talking ; for the man who speaks too slowly sets us asleep; he 
who speaks too quick tires us; he who stammers put us out of 
patience ; he that searches for his words tries our nerves ; he who 
speaks in a monotonous tone without opening his teeth, excites 
ne he who spits as he speaks, and he who speaks under 

is nose, inspires disgust ; he who cries overpowers us: he who 
leaps from one topic to another makes us laugh, and makes us 
angry. Lastly, he who loses the thread of his discourse, and 
often repeats, ‘I was saying, then! whut was I saying!’ makes 
us wish ourselves at Jericho. 

To speak, is an art of which very witty men have not the 
practice, and of which some fools possess the instinct, which 
often makes us on a first hearing pass judgment which we often 
reform on appeal. 





LIFE IN THE PALACE. 


The Queen is, as is generally known, an early riser, seldom 
being in bed later than half-past seven, except on the mornings 
after her state balls. She is excellent both as an instrumental 
and vocal performer. There are three grand piano-fortes in the 
suite of three drawing-rooms usually inhabited. ‘That which is 
especially her majesty's is magnificent. It is rose-wood, inlaid 
with gold and vignette pictures, and cost fifteen hundred guineas. 
Luncheon is served at three, after which the queen receives the 
cabinet ministers and other persons to whom it is usual to give 
audience. At five the royal cortege leaves the palace, and pro- 
ceeds through the parks, etc. and generally returns about seven, 
or a quarter after. Dinner is generally served at a quarter before 
eight, except upon opera nights, when it is a little earlier. The 
usual number of persons who dine at the table is fifty. The 
Queen never fails to be present, except upon the nights of a ball, 
either at the palace or elsewhere. On those occasions her ma- 
jesty dines in = own apartments. The Queen, who occupies 
the centre seat of the dinner-table, remains from an hour and five 
minutes to an hour and a quarter. Her rising is a signal for the 
ladies to move after her, and in a short time subsequent to this 
move, the gentlemen follow. During dinner-time one of the 
bands of the Guards generally attend. The musicians are placed 
in a situetion above the ceiling of the apartment; they are sepa- 
rated from the royal party by large panes of ground glavs, which 
mellow the sound and prevent the musicians seeing into the 
dining-room. ‘Tea and coffee are served immediately after din- 
ner, in a small room leading from one of the drawing-rooms. The 
remainder of the evening 18 passed with music and conversation, 
in both of which the Queen and Prince Albert take a part, and 
about half-past eleven her majesty retires to her apartments, 
which are in the immediate vicinity of the drawing-rooms, and 
with which there is a communication by means of a door that is 
ordinarily concealed by a cabinet. This cabinet is on rollers, and 
when her majesty expresses a desire to retire, it is immediately 
rolled sufficiently far away to enable the door to be opened, and 
is replaced again as soon as she has quitted the apartment. 





THE OUTLAW AND HIS STEED. 


A famous freebooter in the reign of Queen Elizabeth infested 
the island of Sheppy, and made frequent predatory incursions in- 
to the interior of Kent. This daring marauder was represented, 
by the village cicerone, to have been a nobleman under sentence 
of outlawry, who intrenched himself in a stronghold which he 
possessed in the island, where he deposited all the contributions 
which his successful levies on the purses of travellers had ob- 
tained. By adopting the often practised ruse of shoeing his horse's 
feet the contrary way, he frequently escaped detection ; and even 
when hotly pursued, the oreo and sagacity of the noble 
animal he rode preserved him from his enemies, and carried him 
to a place of security. Thus the fame of the horse nearly rival- 
led that of his rider, whose exploits at length became so bold and 
frequent that the whole country rose up against him ; and find- 
ing himself too closely beset in his island to hope for extrica- 
tion, he was compelled to surrender at discretion, and to implore 
the mercy of Queen Elizabeth, then upon one of her progresses 
on board the admiral’s ship at the Nore. The queen, it is said, 
not disinclined to show favour to a man whose personal valour, 
determined perseverance, and fertility of resource were interest- 
ing, on account of the air of romance which characterized his ad- 
ventures, offered to grant his life upon terms in keeping with the 
wild tenour of his lawless career. The conditions were, that he 
should swim on horseback three times round the flag-ship ; and 
should he escape the perils incidental to such a trial, his sen- 
tence of outlawry should be reversed, and a general pardon ex- 
tended to all his offences. The Knight of Sheppy agreed to the 
terms; armed at all points, he bestrode his favourite companion, 
whose spirits he invigorated by copious draughts of brandy ;— 
plunging at onee into the foaming tide, the steed and his master 








swam gallantly round the destined ship. The second extraor- 
| dinary evolution was performed with equal skill and bravery. At 
| the third, little more than the heads of the horse and its rider 
could be perceived, buffeting with the weltering waves, which 
seemed at every instant to threaten their instant annihilation; 
straining each nerve and sinew to the utmost, the gallant animal 














ceased not to struggle with the interminable billows until the 
| painful task was completed, and his wearied limbs rested on the 
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shore. The place of landing was wild and desolate ; a lofty cliff 
overhung the narrow beach, and concealed every human habita- 
tion from view. No friend or relation hastened to meet the suc- 
cessful adventurer with congratilations on his safety, and no 
sound could be heard save the harsh croak of the raven from his 
eyry, answering the dull murmur of the sweeping waves below; 
but at the moment that the exhausted charger gained a firm foot- 
ing on his parent earth, a withered a decrepit hag, whose 
tangled elf-locks and tattered weeds, streaming in the wind, ill 
concealed the hideous deformity of her squalid form, started from 
a recumbent attitude, and, raising the shrivelled finger with 
which she hed traced unhallowed spells upon the sand, shrieked 
out an ill-omened prophecy. ‘“ Beware of that horse!” cried 
the beldam, with a nog ape laugh of malice; “ although he 
has now saved your life, he shall be the cause of your death.” 
* Thou liest, fiend of mischief!" cried the brotal and supersti- 
tious knight ; “ thus I falsify thy dark prediction,” and, drawing 
his sword, plunged it into the body of the faithful animal, who 
fell dead upon the beach. Several years of uninterrupted pros- 
perity passed away ; but at length, being accidentally led to the 
scene of his most extraordinary adventure, he pointed out to a 
friend the skeleton of the slaughtered horse, which, bleached by 
successive winters, still lay extended on the sand: repeating the 
prophecy of the witch, he laughed derisively, and spurning the 
head with his foot, separated it from the body by the stroke. He 
did not perceive, that in the act a small sharp bone hed pene- 
trated his buskin ; the wound was inconsiderable, and disregard- 
ed: but becoming more serious, it ended in a mortification, 
which speedily carried him to his grave. 





Excerrt rrom coetne.—Many knock at random on the wall 
with the hammez, and fancy they hit the nail on the head every 


time. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





NUMBER TWO. 





Mrs. Woop —Having given in our last week's article under 
this head a sketch of the greatest English tenor singer of his 
day, we cannot do better than devote our second notice to the 
consideration of the talents of the first English soprano of the 
time, Mrs. Wood, at present, by a singular coincidence, also a 
sojourner in our land. It requires no effort to bring to our memo- 
ries the anticipations of delight with which we were wont to 
look forward for weeks to the musical performances at the thea- 
tres in London on the Wednesday and Friday evenings during 
Lent, called Oratorios, the feeling of unsociability and selfish- 
ness with which we started alone from home to walk four miles 
under an umbrella, (it always rained un oratorio nights,) and then 
stand in the crowd for a full half hour previous to the opening of 
the doors, the squeeze to get in, the heat when we were there, 
the exquisite pleasure which we felt in our excellent situa- 
tion in the centre of the pit, the smile of pity (not such as poets 
say is allied to love, but, as is often the case, to contempt) with 
which we regarded the unfortunate wretches who stood three 
deep round the sides of the pit in a horrid state of heat, the 
long and tedious time that had to elapse previous to the per- 
formance ; and well do we recollect also for what we endured all 
this—Mrs. Wood (then Miss Paton) was the prima donna; and 
often have we pondered during our solitary peregrination home- 
wards upon what we had heard, and endeavoured to demonstrate 
satisfactorily to our own minds with which style of singing we had 
been most gratified. » The impassioned sacred song, the Italian 
bravura, the operatic scena, or the toychingly simple Scotch or 
Irish ballad ; in all we hed heard her, and in all she was tran- 
scendant. We had the good fortune to be present during the re- 
hearsals of Weber's opera of Oberon, the principal character of 
which was written for Mrs. Wood, and well recollect the enthu- 
siastic admiration expressed by that great man at the magnificeut 
manner in which she executed the descriptive scena, “ Ocean, 
thou mighty monster.” ‘To say that we think so highly now of 
Mrs. Wood's singing as we did at that time would not,be true, 
though we confess we are somewhat loth to allow ourselves to 
express the opinion, we still think it in her power to be nearly 
if not quite as great as ever; but we fancy we detect a certain 
giving way to extravagances, which seem to imply the neglect 
of that advice given by the greatest genius that ever lived to 
actors, and which will apply with equal foree to singers—* In 
the very torrent, and I may say whirlwind of your passion, beget 
a temperance that may give i: smoothness.” Now we are com- 
pelled to admit that Mrs. Wood appears to uw occasionally to 
overstep the bounds, and almost to run the risk of tearing her 
throat as well as the passion ‘to very tatters.” This, “ although 
it may make the unwary laugh, cannot bot make the judicious 
grieve, the censure of which one must, in her opinion, outweigh a 
whole theatre of others.” Mrs. Wood's voice is a soprano, not 
a contralto, and although the lower notes of her voice are well in 
tune and powerful, there is a want of quality in their tone, and 
they fall somewhat harshly and disagreeably on the ear. We do 
not, we are happy to say, agree with some who fancy that her 
voice is not so good as it was formerly ; we are decidedly of opi- 
nion that she is capable of producing the same eflects with the 
same care. Music is essentially an imitative art, and we would 
wish that one to whom all amateurs as well as professors might look 
upon as a model should be as little short of perfection as possible. 
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THE BEGGAR-GIRL OF THE PONT-DE£-ARTS. 
(Concluded.) 


27. 


Sur dried her tears and made an effort to compose herself 
before she answered him thus—*‘ It seemed as though ill fortune 
had contrived every thirg so as to make me as unhappy as pos- 
sible. When you left us I had no friend. From the very first 
moment when you asked your companion for money in our dear 
mother tongue my heart was yours ; and when you supplied our 
wants with such nobicness of mind and delicacy, I wanted to clasp 
you to my heart, and to cunfess that I worshipped you almost asa 
being of a higher order. When you left us J wept bitterly, for a 
painful foreboding told me that we should never meet again. My 
mother died suddenly a week afterwards. ‘The money you gave 
us enabled me to pay for her interment, and to discharge our little 
debts. A lady, the countess Landskrau, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, heard of us and sent for me. She examined me as 
to my education, looked carefully at my mother's papers, and 
seemed satisfied. I became her companion, and we left Paris. 
I will not tell you how my heart bled ai the idea ; in a fortnight you 
would return, and I would have had a chance of seeing you again! 
It was not to be, Edward ; I never heard of you afterwards. I 
did not even know your name, and thought you must have long 
since forgotten the beggar-girl. I lived on the bounty of strangers. 
I had to endure many mortifications. When the Countess came 
to live here, and Faldner paid court to me, when I saw that the 
countess innocently regarded it as an excellent match, that she 
was very probably tired of me—I had been happy only once in 
my life, and could not hope ever to be so again—every thing else 
was indifferent to me, and | became his wife.” 

* Poor creature! Why, with your tender heart, your delicate 
sensibilities, your many claims to a more dignified station at 
least, why were you fated to be his wife! But so it is, and I 
cannot, must not remain here a single day longer. Rough ashe 
is, I have once called him friend ; I am now his guest, and even 
if this was not, we can never be happy !” 

He spoke in deep sorrow, and he kissed her eyes only to avoid 
being yet more unmanned by the grief he read in them. 

“Oh stay but one day,” she whispered ; “I have but just found 
you, and yet you want to leave me. When you are gone the 
door of happiness is closed to me for ever, and I want a few 
recollections to live upon in the wide desert in which my lot is 
cast.” 

“T will confess every thing to Faldner,” cried Froben ; “ he 
will cast you off, and then I may claim you. My house is not so 
finely situated as his castle ; you can take in all my estate from 
its roof; but within my domains you shall be queen, and I your 
first and truest slave !” 

She only shook her head. “ Such are your doctrines. I was 
brought up and married in the holy catholic church, and nothing 
but death can ever make me free. How often our wishes are at 
variance with our duty !"’ 

* Farewell, then, for ever,” he added gloomily ; ‘but till to- 
morrow, and then for ever!” 

“ For ever,” she whispered, and clung to his breast. 

“ What, do I find you here, miserable strumpet!”’ cried at this 
moment a third person who stood near them. Both sprang up 
_ in terrour; before them, trembling and gnashing his teeth with 

rage, stood the baron, holding in one hand a paper, in the other 
a whip, which he was about to let fall on the fair shoulders of his 
unhappy wife. Froben interposed, took the whip from him, and 
flung it away, saying, ‘I beg of you not to make a scene here ; 
your people aré in the garden, and such violence would only dis- 
grace you and your house.” 

“What !” cried Faldner, “is not my house enough disgraced 
already by this wretched creature, this beggar that I have enter- 
tained in it? Do you suppose I don't know your handwriting ?” 
he asked, showing her the paper; “ here is a sweet letter to the 
gay gallant, the hero of the romance. So I was fated to marry 
a lady who had first been under your care, and when you are tired 
of her, honest Faldner is at hand to make her her ladyship; then 
some six months after or so, the first friend comes by mere acci- 
dent on a visit, just to renew an old acquaintance. As to that 
you shall answer me, villain; as for this pauper, she may take 
her plate and lantern and go back to the Pont-des-Arts, or live on 
your wages. My servants shall horsewhip her out of the castle !” 


The man of breeding has at such times a decided advantage 
over a vulgar adversary, whose anger makes him lose reason and 
self-command, and consequently bewilders. One glance at Jose- 
phine, who lay pale and trembling on the mossy bank, told Fro- 
ben what was to be done. He gave her his arm, and led her to 
the castle. The baron eyed them with rage; he was on the 
point of calling his servants to execute his threat, but was kept 
back by the fear of making his disgrace still more public. He 
hurried up to the parlour, where he found Josephine lying in tears 
on the sofa, hiding her face in the pillow, and Froben standing sj- 
dently at a window. He ran around the room in fury; he cursed 
himself for having married such a creature. ‘If there is any 














law left in the country I will be rid of her!” he cried ; “she has 
given me false certificates, the pauper represented herself to be 
of noble birth—the marriage is null and void !” 

“ That is certainly the best thing you can do,” rejoined Froben, 
“if you only set about it in the right way.” 

“ Ha, sir!” roared the baron, ‘‘ are you laughing at me, after 
bringing on me this disgrace! Come along, we don’t need a court 
of law to separate us; that can be done in a moment ; come 
along !"” 

Josephine, understanding what he meant, sprang up ; she flung 
herself at his feet and begged him to punish her alone ; she as- 
sured him that Froben was innocent ; she confessed that she had 
written the letter, and declared that he had not discovered who 
she was till that morning. Our hero interrupted her and led her 
back to the sofa. ‘ Before taking such a step as you hint at, I 
generally make my arrangements, and I advise you to do the | 
same,” he said coolly. ‘First of all, the baroness must leave | 
the castle, for I will not suffer her to remain here when I am not 
present to protect her from your ill-treatment.” 

“You act as if you felt yourself at home,” replied the baron, 
ironically ; ** but I had nearly forgotten, madame was once your 
property ; where shall we take the sweet creature, then! ‘To 
the poor-house, to a hospital, or to the next hedge, to follow her 
trade !” 

Froben did not answer him; turning to Josephine he asked, |! 
* Does the countess still live in the neighbourhood? Cannot you 
find a home there for a few days?” ° 

“I will go to her,” she murmured. 

“ Very well, Faldner will have the goodness to send you there, 
and you can remain till Faldner finds out how unjust he has been 
towards us.” 





29. 

Josephine went to the countess’. Froben advised her to make 
her visit a short one, promising to inform her of her husband's 
movements, and to persuade him if possible to a reconciliation. 
“No!” she cried passionately, “ within these walls I will never 
appear again. I turn my back upon them for ever. Believe me, a 
woman can bear much, and I have been very patient, but to-day he 
has insulted me too deeply to be forgotten. Even if I have to go 
back to the Pont-des-Arts, to beg for a couple of sous, I would 
rather do it than submit to such insults from such a man. My 
father was a gallant soldier and esteemed oflicer of the empire, 
and his daughter cannot stoop to be Faldner’s maid-servant.” 

Froben began packing up when she left, and was busy writing 
a letter or two when Faldner entered his room. He was sur- 
prised to see his host, and expected a new burst of passion. 
But it was not so; he only said, ‘“‘ The more I read this unlucky 
letter, which I found in your room this forenoon, the more am I 
convinced that you are not to blame in this wretched affair, that 
is, that you did not know the person; that I found my wife in 
your arms I freely forgive you, for that woman ceased to belong 
to me the moment she wrote that silly letter.” 

“T am glad, for the sake of‘our old friendship,” answered Fro- 
ben, ‘‘ that you view the matter in this light, and moreover it 
enables me to speak coolly with you. In the first place, I give 
you my word that neither to-day nor ever before did any thing 
pass between us which would cast the least reflection on your 
honour ; that she was a poor girl once, that she was compelled to 
ask for charity—” 

“No, no, say at once that she went round begging,” cried 
Faldner, “and strolled about the streets and squares of that | 
wicked Paris by night to earn money. I might have had the ho- 
nour of her acquaintance then if I had chosen it, for I was pre- 
sent at the moving scene on the Pont-des-Arts. No, even if I 
could believe what you tell me, I am still disgraced : the Faldner 
family and a beggar-girl !”’ 

“‘ Mer father and mother were of noble birth—”’ 

“Stuff, nonsense ! What a fool I was for letting myself be 
taken in so! I might as well have married the bar-maid at the | 
village ale-house, if she carried a beer-glass in her coat of arms, | 
and brought me false registers !” 

“That is matter of small consequence in my eyes ; the main 
point is, that from the very first you treated her like a servant 
and not a wife. She could not love you—you are not suited for | 
each other.” 

“That is the right word,” replied the baron, ‘we are not 
suited to each other; the Baron von Faldner and a beggar-girl | 
cannot suit each other. I am very glad now that I followed my own | 
ideas, and always treated her so; it was what she deserved. I 
always said there was something vulgar about her.” 

His rudeness irritated our hero, and he was about to make a | 
sharp answer, but checked himself for Josephine’s sake. ‘The | 
baron informed him that he meant to bring the whole affair be- 


fore the civil tribunal, and allege mutual aversion as a reason for 
divorce. * * * * * * @ # & ‘@ # & # 
* ” 








* * * 
* It is true that with the different religious faith of the 
two lovers neither of them could indulge the hopes of a new 
union ; but Josephine, sad as her future prospects might be, pre- 
ferred anything to the disgraceful treatment to which she had | 
been subjected. As for her husband, though a feeling of remorse | 
sometimes attacked him in a solitary hour, he sought diversion | 
in business, and consolation in the thought that nobody was ac- | 
quainted with the stain his escutcheon had suffered in making a 
beggar-girl of doubtful character the Baroness Von Fakdaer. 
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30. 

A few weeks after these events, Froben was walking up end 
down the bridge at Mentz. While he was lost in thought, a travel- 
ling carriage rolled past him, whose strange appearance attracted 
general notice. Our hero's eyes were fastened more strongly on 
the servant upon the box, whose cheerful brown face seemed as 
familiar to him as the gaudy colours of his livery. As the car- 
riage approached slowly, the servant noticed him in turn, and 
cried, ‘Santiago de Compostella! there he is himself!” He 
jumped down, opened the coach-door, and out peeped the well- 
known features of Don Pedro. Our hero hastened to greet him, 
and the old man embraced him joyfully. ‘‘ Where is she ? where 
is my Laura's daughter! In the name of the Holy Mary, is she 
here ! tell me—tell me at once.” Froben was at a loss what to 
say: he merely told him that she was then living near the city, 
and that he should see her the next morning. 

Tears of joy stood in the Spaniard’s eyes. ‘“‘ How much am I 
indebted to you, my dear young friend, for giving me news of 
her!” he cried. * As soon as I could get leave of absence, Diego 
got the coach ready, and I drove twenty miles a day, so great was 
my impatience! And is she living happily? does she look like 
her mother!’ Froben avoided answering their questions till he 
had led Don Pedro to his lodgings. The generous juice of Xeres 
was produced, Diego handed him a cigar and a light as usual, 
and as soon as he was comfortably settled our hero began to tell 
his story. ‘The Spaniard listened with deep interest ; to Diego's 
great vexation he let his cigar go out, for the first time in twenty 
years, and when Froben came to the violent scene between 
Faldner and his unhappy wife, his southern blood began to boil ; 
he pulled his hat down on his forehead, wrapped his cloak round 
the left arm, and cried with flashing eyes, * Bring me my long 
rapier, Diego ; as true as I am a good Christian and a Spanish 
cavalier, I will have the wretch's life ; I will run him through if 
he had a crucifix on his breast : I will make an end of him with- 
out the sacrament and without absolution, that I will! My ra- 
pier, I say, Diego!” Our hero tried to soothe the old man, ex- 
hausted by his own violence, and showed him that this was use- 
less, as Josephine was no longer in her oppressor’s power. The 
next morning they went to the countess. It was a moving 
sight to look upon, as the old man embraced Josephine's bloom- 
ing youthful figure, and eyed every feature closely, till his own 
stern expression relaxed, and with what deep emotion he kissed 
her eyes and lips: “ Yes, you are my Laura's daughter!” he 
exclaimed, ‘** You have nothing of your father but his golden 
hair; in all your features you are a Tortosi! Be henceforth my 
daughter, my dear child : I am rich, I have no kinsmen ; you are 
nearer and dearer to me than any one else on earth, and no one 
else has so good a claim to you!" The sidelong glances Joseph- 
ine sometimes cast at Froben seemed to express some doubt as 
to this last assertion, but sho kissed his hand respectfully, and 
called him her second father. 

The joy of meeting lasted but a short time. Don Pedro re- 
lated that business called him back to Portugal, and that he did 
not see why Josephine might not go with him at once; he was 
so firmly attached te every doctrine of the church that he did 
not conceive the possibility of Froben’s seeking to wed Joseph- 
ine, the divorced wife of another. (What the views of the lovers 
may have been as to this point, we have not learned: we only 
know that Froben sometimes hinted at the propriety of her turn- 
ing Lutheran, which she declined sadly, but firmly.) Our hero 
then proposed to her to let Don Pedro depart and to remain in 
Germany, promising to remain her friend, if he could not be her 
husband. This too she declined, confessing frankly that she 
feared her own weakness too much, and that now her misfortunes 
had made her so proud that she could not bear the idea of low- 
ering herself in the eyes of one whom she esteemed as much as 
she loved him. She had other and nobler reasons too. ‘* Why,” 
she thought to herself, ‘ should he waste the flower of his life in 
devotion to an unfortunate creature who can never be his’ 
Why should he give up the prospect of domestic happiness, of 
a family and a home, for my sake? No, time will assuage 
his grief, and he will one day forget an unhappy woman who will 
think of him, love him, and pray for him to the last moment of 
her life.” 

It seemed therefore as though Josephine’s prophetic farewell 
‘for ever ’’ was yet to receive its fulfilment. Don Pedro and 
his newly-found kinswoman left the countess’ estate, to take 
shipping in Holland. Froben, who was kept alive only by the 
hope of soon joining them in Portugal, accompanied them on 
their journey, and when she begged him not to prolong the pain 
of separation, he entreated her in retura “only to the sea, and 
then—farewell !”’ 

31. 


In the month of August in the same year, an English ship was 
lying at Ostem, bound for Portugal. About nine o’clock on a 
lovely cloudless morning « shot was fired from the vessel, as a 
signal for the passengers to embark. A boat came off to the 
shore, and took away a number, with their baggage. Before it 
returned, there came down to the beach a party of four persons, 
evidently of a superior rank to the other passengers. A tall el- 
derly man stepped majestically in front ; he wore a broad-leafed 
hat, and his cloak hung so gracefully from his shoulders that one 
of the sailors swore “if the oJd fellow wasn't a Spaniard, he'd 
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eat him.” After him came a young gentleman, escorting a lady. 
He looked pale, and seemed trying to conquer his own grief, in 
order to speak some words of comfort to the lady in hers.” Her 
features were disfigured by weeping, and her lips pressed con- 
vulsively together. A hat with waving feathers, a costly dress 
of heavy silk, with rich chains on neck and bosom, seemed ill- 
suited for a sea-voyage, and seemed to indicate that she had only 
come to see the young man off. Behind the pair came a servant, 
who wore his black hair in a Spanish net, and carried a huge um- 
brella under his arm. 

When they reached the shore, the lady clung to her com- 
panion so closely that the feathers she wore hid his face and 


+: tears from the eyes of the spectators. The old man stood a 


tle way off, wrapped in his mantle, and looking’ at the sea. His 
eye glistened, either with a tear or the reflection from the waves. 
The boat came plashing up; a plank was thrown out; the old 
man shook his young friend's hand heartily, and walked rapidly 
over it, followed by Diego. The young people embraced each 
other again, and the gentleman prepared to lead her to the boat. 
‘For ever!” she whispered with a melancholy smile. “ For 
ever!” sighed the young man in reply. She stood by this time 
on the plank ; the mate, a bluff Englishman, stood ready to re- 
ceive her, and had already stretched out his broad hand, and was 
getting ready some well-meant commonplace consolation. Then 
she turned her dark eye away from the boundless ocean and it 
rested on her lover. He stood with outstretched arms on the 
shore, in his features the rapture of love wes mingled with the 
anguish of parting. Then she seemed as if she could control 
herself no longer, she sprang to the shore, and in a moment hung 
upon our hero's neck. ‘ No, I cannot go across the sea!” she 
cried, “ I will stay here ; I will do any thing you ask me ; I will 
abandon a faith that prevents my being yours. You are now my 
country, my kindred, my all: I will stay in Germany !” 

“ Josephine! my Josephine !” exclaimed Froben, pressing her 
to his heart in a storm of delight, * mine, then, forever! Heaven 
has inspired you, for oh! the pain of parting would have killed 
me!” They were close locked in each other's arms when the 
Spaniard came on shore to part them. ‘Come, children,” he 
said, “one leave-taking ought to have contented you; come, 
Josephine, it’s of no use to wait, the ship is going to fire for the 
last time.” ‘Let them fire a broadside if they choose, Don 
Pedro,” cried Froben joyfully, “‘ she stays here—she stays with 
me.” “What do I hear?” rejoined the Spaniard gravely, “I 
hope it is not as the cavalier supposes ; will ydu not follow your 
kinsman, Josephine t” 

“No!” she answered boldly ; “‘ As I stood there in the boat, 
and looked at the ocean that was soon to divide us, a voice within 
told me what I ought to do; my mother showed me the way; 
she followed the man of her heart through the wide world; she 
left father and mother. I know what I ought to do; here stands 
the man to whom I owe the peace of my mother's last moments ; 
life, honour, every thing; and shall I leave him? Greet, for me, 
the graves of my ancestors in Valencia, Don Pedro, and tell 
them there is yet one of the Tortosi blood left who values love 
more than life.” 

Don Pedro was moved. ‘Follow your heart, then ; perhaps 
it prompts you better than an old man like me could do. I know 
that at least you will be happy in the arms of this cavalier, and 
I know the honour of our family is as dear to him as his own. 
But, Don Frobenic, what will you say to your proud kindred 
when you present to them this child of misfortune? Will you 
have the courage to endure the sneers of the world!" 

«Farewell, Don Pedro,” answered our hero boldly, holding 
out one hand to the Spaniard, while with the other he clasped 
his mistress; be of good courage, and do not doubt me. I will 
show her to the world, and when any one asks, ‘ Pray, who was 
she ?’ I will reply vsith pride, * The Beggar-girl of the Pont-des- 
Arts.’” 

SY ER LT SE OT EET 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN. 


Preparations for the ceremony of taking the oaths by the new deputies—Exr- 
traordinary gaiety of the metropolis—Great concourse of distinguished 
strangers—Sublime panoramic spectacle. 

Beruin, Oct. 16th, 1840.—The whole town has been in an ex- 
traordinary bustle for the last week, preparing for the much-talk- 
ed-of ceremony of the Huldigung, i. e. the taking of the oaths of 
homage by the deputies of the provincial assemblies of the king- 
dom. The princes of the royal family are supposed to he born 
kings, so that there is no room for a coronation, but the Huldi- 
gung is a substitute, and possesses a great interest forthe Prus- 
sians. For a week, the excitement has been every day on the 
increase. ‘The city is crowded to overflowing with, they say, at 
least twenty thousand strangers. Lodgings and hotels are bring- 
ing unheard-of profits, and those new comers, unable to find plac- 
es to lay their heads in Berlin, have been obliged to break the so- 
litude of the neighbouring town and village of Potsdam and Char- 
lottenburgh. 

Berlin, in general, is the quietest, many say the dullest place 
imaginable. Its streets are immensely wide and long, its squares 
extremely large, and its population of between two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred thousand inhabitants spread over a great 








space. It is therefore usually not very animated.” Every thing 
moves slow and deliberately. The shop-keeper will not always 
show you what he has in his shop, because he does not think it 
worth the trouble. The shops themselves are late opened and 
early closed. The drosky-driver lets you open the door yourself 
of his little dirty and vezy ugly carriage, and sleeps on the box 
with perfect security, and I am not quite sure the old nag who 
spends his life in that same jog-trot, is not asleep too. The thea- 
tre commences at six, and lets you home at nine, to go to bed and 
snore, unless you prefer the gaiety (itself somewhat dull) of the 
fashionable world ; and you cannot get a drosky the next- morn- 
ing before seven or eight o'clock for love or money. The gaping 
guards posted at the gates and various other points of the city, 
pace backward and forward, in danger of death from no enemy but 
ennui. The mounted gens d’armes repeat their slow and watch- 
ful circuit round the Thiergarten, where the long-haired, velvet- 
coated student, with his open collar and wild, intellectual face, 
sits and studies, or smokes and listens to the clear note of the 
cuckoo, the tapping of the woodpecker, or the rustle of the lis- 
tening squirrel. 

This is Berlin as I have known it for several years ; but a great 
change has come over it latterly, and the Huldigung has trans- 


formed the monotonous university and garrison town into one of | 


the most brilliant, crowded, and noisy metropolises in the world. 
Each day the streets have been thronged with new faces and new 
uniforms. The most superb equipages I ever saw have risen 
up as if by enchantment, like Cinderella's, out of the pavement, 
with coachmen and footmen in as fantastic and gorgeous cos- 
tume. All day long travelling carriages with four and six horses 
have come thundering in through the Brandenburgh gate. The 
Gazette announced several royal arrivals, besides a host of dis- 
tinguished strangers, (among others the Prince Piickler Muskau, 
the celebrated author of the tour of the “ German Prince’ through 
England, where the discriminating countrymen of Basil Hall and 
Mrs. Trollope found out how much pleasanter it is to laugh at 
others than to be laughed at ourselves.) Bursts of military music 
were heard in all parts of the town and Thiergarten, and now 
and then the sound of a cannon, as if those counterfeiters “ of im- 
mortal Jove’s dread thunder” were too impatient for the great 
day to refrain from letting off a few discharges in advance. 

I confess I took great pleasure in remarking the progress of 
this event as a manifestation of national sentiment and German 
enthusiasm. It had also a certain additional interest from the 
fact that the question of a constitution for the kingdom, promised 
to his people by the last sovereign, had been raised by the de- 
puties of the East and West Prussiau and Posen provinces, recent- 
ly assembled at Kénigsberg unsuccessfully. The German cha- 
racter is so often contrasted with that of the French, that the 
present occasion offered an interesting field of observation. 

The festivities on the 21st ult. of which I have already sent you 
adescription, were for the entrée of the king into his capital, after 
having received the homage of that portion of his provinces which 
do not belong to the Germanic confederation, and there was then an 
illumination of which I sent you a flaming account. The present 
féte was also to close with an illumination, but of a description 
so costly and magnificent as to literally throw the other into the 
shade. 

The Huldigung I shall not trouble you with in detail, but I 
will give you a description of what I saw, as I think it a truly 
imposing spectacle,—a thing to be remembered as long as | live. 

The.ceremony consists merely of the deputies taking the oath 
of homage to the king, who in reply makes a speech ; but this 
simple incident being of a national character, was conducted on 
a corresponding colossal scale, and invested with great pomp. It 
took place in the Lustgarten, or pl gard not in reality a 
garden, but the central, and the jargest and most elegant square. 
It is the same in which took place the ceremony of the funeral of 
the late venerable father of the new king, and, with its immense 
extent, the vast and commanding Schloss or palace of the Prussian 
kings on the one side, the magnificent museum of paintings and 
sculpture on the other, the Bourse or Exchange, the royal Dom 
church, the river, with its quays and bridge, the Arsenal, and the 
perspective of the broad street called the Linden, which runs at 
a very obtuse angle from the north front of the Schloss—perhaps 
no city in the world could give, in such an imposing way, in the 
very centre of its architectural splendour, accommodation for so 
many people. ‘ 

On the north front of the Schloss, then, looking over this vast 
area, up that straight and ample street, and over a panorama of 
all the striking edifices of the town, was erected a lofty stage or 
tribune, as high as the second story of the palace, and on a level 
with the large double window (from which Napoleon used to 
look) in the middle point of its longitude. This tribune was rich- 
ly gilt, covered with crimson cloth, and tastefully hung with 
drapery of the same material. A high roof gave it somewhat the 
appearance of an open tent, and a broad flight of many steps con- 
nected it with the ground, Upon it was a throne of crimson vel- 
vet, with a massive golden crown. It was my good fortune to 
have a ticket admitting me into the Schloss, the rooms through 
which the king was to pass on his way in and out to his part in 
the ceremony, and also upon the tribune beside the throne, a po- 
sition from which the best coup d’ail could be obtained. 

At four o'clock in the morning Iwas awakened by the continu- 
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ed roar of wheels. I got up and looked out. It was « dark 
cloudy sky. The north-west point of the heavens, the quarter 
from which, during about six months of the year, we are favour- 
ed with rain and snow, had a lowering aspect, and I could see 
crowds of people already hastening along with rapid step, with 
their umbrellas up! and numerous carriages, whose windows 
were filled with anxious faces, dashed by. 

At nine, by a circuitous drive through the back streets, and 
leading into the south front, I reached the court of this huge 
palace, where a line of guards was drawn up. Many equipages 
were already arrived ; servants, footmen, chasseurs of all kinds, 
were hastening to and fro, and while I was mounting I caught a 
glimpse through a window of a superb carriage with eight horses 
dsshing in through a heavy archway. Passing through several 
interminable corridors, ticket in hand, which directed us, in ra- 
ther a complicated way, through halls and gates, we reached at 
length the apartments formerly occupied by Frederick the Great. 
Here several of the crown-guard (an admirabie corps of men se- 
lected for the two heterogeneous qualities of having proved their 
merit by a long service, and of being six feet high, and wearing 
the uniform worn by those of the great Frederick,) signed us into 
the Don, and in a minute more I found myself on the tribune, in 
presence of a scene far surpassing any thing I hed ever beheld- 
or imagined. 

Even when unoccupied by a human being, the view from the 
place where I stood is magnificent, and those of my countrymen 
who have visited this metropolis will remember, without doubt, 
the open spaces which spread under the eye, and particularly the 
perspective of the Linden, closing with the colossal bronze group 
of Victory on her car, and those four horses abreast on the Bran- 
denburg gate, the gate itself being hidden by the trees; but 
they will never be able to conceive the effect which burst upon 
the eye (like the first glance you throw down after reaching the 
top of a mountain) on beholding the entire space—house, church, 
temple, windows, streets, square, quay, filled as with water ina 
rising deluge, with one upbroken, dense mass of human beings. 
The first impression was thrilling. The vast surfaces stretched 
away on every side, lighted by a pale, bluish gleam of tem- 
porary sunshine struggling through the clouds, and giving an ef- 
fect quite indescribable. This huge ocean of human life lay calm 
and still at my feet, and extended over the vast square to its re- 
motest corners, to its farthest edges. Scaffolding on the out- 
skirts had been erected wherever the ground admitted. Two 
_ broad, lofty bridges, which represented extremely well heavy 
| mason-work, had been in the night thrown from the museum on 
either side. These were crowded, and the arches underneath, 
instead of being solid, as they at first appeared, were filled with 
| people sitting as in the boxes of a theatre; where windows 
| looked on the scene, they were not crowded with heads leaning 
| out, but, as the eye penetrated into the shadow, a tier of reced- 
| ing, close-packed heads became visible ; seats in regular eleva- 
| tions, to make every inch fell, having been erected to the farthest 

wall of the apartment; roofs were taken off and garret floors 
were arranged in the same way as the house-tops. The museum 
roof was densely crowded. Scaffolding had been even erected 
on the church, and a building resembling a gothic -astle appear- 
ed as if by enchantment upon the roof of the Bourse, crowded 
with people. The windows of the Schloss itself were filied 
with ladies and officers in rich uniforms. 

Up the Linden the view was equally striking. As far as the 
eye could follow this noble street, it had the appearance of a 
broad river at flood-tide, and the windows of all the houses were 
Growded. Baron Humboldt, who was present, estimated the num- 
| ber in the square at sizty thousand, besides the unbroken mass 
| in the Linden, and which I should think amounted to sixty thou- 
sand moye. 

You cannot readily imagine the effect of this sublime specta- 
cle. I have been thrilled with certain aspects of the sea—with 
panoramic views of the earth, embracing cities, shores, cliffs, etc. 
Ihave seen mountains sometimes which made my heart swell with 
indescribable emotion. But these fall very far short of the power 
of a hundred and twenty thousand human heings beheld at a 
glance, engaged in one act of national devotion. The other ex- 
hibitions were of this earth. Sea, plains, and mountains, thus 
beheld in their magnitude, have, it is true, a grand and noble in- 
fluence on the imagination. They dilate the mind, and cause the 
soul to feel its own powers in being able to comprehend them. 
They have lain there since time began ; they will remain till all 
is over. They have cast their impressions into generation after 
generation. They have been the scene of human events, and are 
linked with all that has gone before, as they will be with all that 
succeeds us. When I stand thus and look at them, I fed! as if I 
had walked with Casar and Cicero, with Timoleon and Pericles, 
with Moses, Pharaoh, and Abraham. They fill the soul with im- 
mense thoughts. 

But in the sight of such a mass of human beings there is yet 
a more extraordinary effect, which I really cannot undertake to 
describe. You look on mortality. The being who is insignificant 
in his individuality, seen as a race, a principle, strikes your ima- 
gination with his magnitude, power, and importance ; and his 
great claim to an undying existence, presses on the heart and 
takes possession of the understanding. 

In the course of human events crowds like this bave been see 
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often enough. Such an assemblage used to clothe the walls of 
the Coliseum, collected to behold the unhappy gladiators slaugh- 
ter each other, or the Numidian lion tear, piecemeal, his victim. 
Such a scene often greeted the Roman soldier when returning 
from foreign conquest, where his arm hed carried the formidable 
eagles over before unexplored barbarian hoards. Xerxes looked 
down on such a sea of heads when he led his army from Asia 
into Greece, and Lovis XVI. and Charles I. beheld assembled 
around them such a multitude to witness their exit from the 
world. 

The delay was long, and we were obliged to wait from nine 
till two. At about eleven the king and his suite passed through 
the rooms and out upon the tribune into the square, which they 
crossed to enter the church, a narrow channel being kept clear 
for the purpose. The people did not appear to recognize him 
universally as he went, although the most animated shouts broke 
forth wherever he was seen. After attending public worship he 
returned followed by a numerous suite, and at a very slow pace. 
This gave time to distinguish him. Ashe mounted the steps of 
the tribune, of course his back was turned to the square, and 
there were heard only irregular shouts bursting forth, first in one 
place and then in another. But when he hed mounted the last 
step, his brothers had passed him, and he was left quite alone on 

’ the slight elevation of the tribune. Then he turned, and then 
burst forth such a shout as I never heard before. It made the 
blood cvrdle around my shoulders, and felt the voice of a na- 
tion hailing its chief. The king himself was obviously affected, 
and very deeply too. It must be only with a solemn and sacred 
emotion that one human being can feel himself the object of 
such a sentiment—feel himself thus invested with almost the ab- 
solute power of destiny over so large a portion of his fellow- 
creatures. At the moment I could not but think that a bad king 
deserves, as the ancient mythology gave him, a worse punish- 
ment than other men. If the monarch at my side who received 
and bowed low to that tremendous shout which announced to 
him the confidence of his people, should ever betray his trust, 
what would he deserve ! 

I remarked his countenance as he rose from his profound sa- 
lutation. It was the expression of one with extreme difficulty 
restraining his tears, (if indeed he did restrain them!) and if 
there is an art 

“To 4nd the mind's construction in the face,” 
he will be a just, faithful, and merciful sovereign, as every one 
believes he will be. 

He then bowed on each side to the persons upon the tribune, 
and entered the Schloss to receive the oaths of that portion of 
the deputies who were to take them ina room. 

I had thus seen the beginning and end of an interesting and 
important event. A few months ago I saw Frederic William 
III..the late king, walking before me. I observed that his step 
tottered, and he even apppared for one moment in danger of 
falling. A little while afterwards I heard he was ill. Then I 
stood before his palace, one of a large crowd, while he was 
breathing his last. Since that time we have seen this great 
kingdom pass from the sceptre of one man who had ruled it for 
nearly half a century, benéath that of another, of whose opinions 
it must be confessed opposite accounts have been given, and this 
national change has taken place without the slightest manifesta- 
tion of disorder. Here was a whole metropolis gathered toge- 
ther to give themselves up to the sway of 4 new sovereign, and 
all the operations of society go on as usual. The monarch takes 
possession of his throne without question from any one, and may 
extend a sceptre, acknowledged by every individual, over mil- 
lions of people during the next half century. This is the bright 
side of monarchy. 

Yet how much more worthy of rational and immortal beings 
are the institutions of my own country, where, if more trouble 
is taken, more advantage is gained. The Prussians love their 
government because their sovereigns are good. But they have 
no guarantee against a bad one—no redress against the wrongs 
he may commit, and no opportunity of choosing his successor. 
But it is not likely that their monarchs will be bad. ‘The insti- 
tution of royalty is in itself the same as it ever was ; but so great 
a change has taken place in the world, that, being the same in 
fact, it is not so in reality. It is a schoolmaster who once awed 
and flogged a collection of boys. The master remains the same, 
(a little old, perhaps,) but the boys have grown up! and although 
their tutor may claim their respect from old associations, and 
may even continue his good counsels, he does not carry it with 
quite so high a hand. 

Royalty now has a great check, which neither lords nor com- 
mons have always proved. It has to account for its acts to pub- 
lic opinion. Not merely the opinion of its own nation, but of 
Europe, and also of America. The present moment exhibits the 
interesting sight—a sight which may be hailed as an ominous 
sign of the times—-of the two most powerful nations of the globe 
—France and England—pleading their case like two lawyers, 
through their ministers, at the bar of public opinion.* 

Day has dawned then at last. Actions are no longer done in 
the dark. Might has ceased to be right, and governments are 
beginning to discover that the sceptre is a “ bauble” the moment 





* Vide the note of Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bulwer, and that of M, 
Thiers to M. Guizot, on the Turco-Egyptian question. 











it to rep t the wishes of the people, and to respect | 
the opinion of an enlightened world. 

To return to the Huldegung, I have only to say that I saw no | 
more of it. A heavy, cold rain drove me from the tribune back 
into the apartments of which the windoWs were already oc- | 
cupied. 

I had only time to behold, as the clouddtbegan to pour forth | 
their contents, (at the very inopportune t when his ma- 
jesty returned to the tribune to receive the oaths of the depu- 
ties, and to address them ina speech,) that,a sea of umbrellas 
appeared simultaneously over the wide veh occupied by the 








| 
unfortunate multitude. The ceremonies weft on. The king 
spoke with ardour, and in a way expressive o this deep and just 
fell more and | 
le were almost | 
re this unlucky 
gleam of sun- | 
| 
| 












sense of his important mission. But the r 
more furiously, until the shouts of the pe 
drowned in its floods. I had reached home b 
deluge ceased and gave way to a bright, bre 
shine. 

In the evening the rain commenced again, jus@in time for the 


extinguished. My feet protected by a pair of o 
well wrapped up in a good cloak, I ventured out 


on such a dismal scene. Although there was ligh 
discover the general and extensive preparations which 
made, the streets scarcely iooked orighter than onan ordin 
ing. Whole rows of lamps, of which only here and there one re- 
mained lighted, and whose flickering flame held its existence by 
a most precarious tenure—stars, circles, letters, and devices—all 
black and desolate—garlands, wreaths, and flowers, drenched 
and broken—a few miserable, chattering people wading through 
the mud—a little, illuminated balloon that looked any thing but 
joyful—the poor car of victory, which (a Roman would have 
looked grave at this!) they made six or seven attempts to illu- 
minate, but in vain; and every thing telling of a total failure 
and a general disappointment. 

As I came back gladly to my own door at twelve, the clouds 
rolled away again, and the broad, bright moon looked quietly 
down upon the deserted, glistening, and most disappointed me- 
tropolis of Oup Fritz. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
"| 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 





From the Court Journal. 





A DUEL PREVENTED. 


Public attention has of late been occupied by the accounts of | 
duels, suggesting to one’s memory the truism, that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, prompt and proper interference would | 
prevent men, under a mistaken notion of wounded honour, from | 
placing the lives of their adversaries and their own in peril, be- 
sides involving, not only the friends selected to accompany them, 
but the surgeon, whose attendance, in the event of mischief, 
would be at the service of either party. 

That the causes of such meetings are often ridiculously dis- 
proportionate to their probable effects, one instance may show : 

Captain Johnson and his two subalterns, Frank Townley and 
Jarret Morris, were seated together one evening enjoying the 
most brotherly and social intercourse. The captain had seen | 
much service, and gained golden opinions from his commanders ; | 
his senior lieutenant had distinguished himself in the field—was | 
a light-hearted, well-tempered fellow, a keen sportsman, and as | 
fond of a bit of innocent fun as man need be. Morris’ age had | 

| 





not afforded him an opportunity of showing his mettle, but his 
old playmates at Marlow had often witnessed his victories over 
bigger boys than himself, and with what thorough good-humour 
he now and then submitted to a thorough good thrashing from 
one of superiour thews and sinews, who had taken lessons in the 
art of seif-defence. 

The trio thus briefly described were at supper. ‘Townley was 
relating some occurrence to his captain connected with recent 
exploits, and was fast arriving at the very climax of his narra- | 
tive, when Jarret, who cared much less for dog, gun, or rod, than | 
for the cold beef before him, broke in upon the speaker with an | 
application for the mustard. Frank seized the small brown jug | 
which contained it, and in passing it across to the beef-eater, 
lifted the silver lid, so that when it reached Morris’ extended 
hand, part of the pungent emulsion ran over his fingers. He | 
started back, and forgetting, in an instant, the terms of familiar | 
friendship which had long existed between himself and the sports- 
man, exclaimed, in a thundering rage— | 

“ it, Townley, what do you mean by that? See, sir,” 
he said, holding out his soiled fingers, ‘‘ what you have done!” 

“ Well,” replied Frank, in a careless tone, ‘‘ you wanted some 
mustard, and you've got what you asked for ;” and he could not | 
resist laughing at the air of offended dignity which Morris’ face | 
displayed. 

“This is no subject for mirth, sir,” retorted Jarret; “ you 
have insulted me, and you must apologize.”’ 

“Eat your beef, man,” said Johnson, “and let Frank finish 
his adventure ; ‘tis you who ought to apologize for having cut 
him short in the very best part of his story.”’ 














“Weil, sir,” said Morris, drawing up to his full height, 
“since you please to support Mr. Townley in his rudeness, I 
shall seek other means of redress ;” and away went the youth, 
boiling over with rage. 

But not a word of his exit speech reached his companions. 
Frank had arrived at a ludicrous incident, the good captain and 
himself were relishing it so absorbingly that poor Morris’ 
wrongs were unheeded. 

Some minutes passed; Johnson expressed his wonder that 
Jarret did not return to finish his repast, adding that he was a 
long while employed in washing his hands. The supper-tray was 
kept on table in expectation of his re-appearance. Drawing to- 
wards the fire, the two friends lit their segars, and having m 
themselves comfortable, were chatting over divers matters, qu 
unprepared for coming events. Presently the captain’s servant 
entered with a note, which he handed to Townley, saying that it 
had been given him by Mr. Morris’ man. ‘This instantly aroused 
Johnson’s attention, who, desiring the domestic to withdraw, said, 
** T must see that epistle.”’ 

“Nay, dear sir, it’s only an intimation that Jarret does not 
rejoin us to-night.” 

“ But he shall do so, you may be sure. 
note.” 

With some reluctance, Frank handed it to his commanding of- 
ficer. It was, indeed, a challenge, and referring his antagonist to 


I insist on seeing his 


|| a friend, who would arrange a hostile meeting. Johnson sent, 


desiring to see Morris immediately. The messenger returned, 
saying that he had retired for the night. 

‘Go back, and tell him that, as he is officer on duty for the 
week, I require his presence.” 

Frank, sadly annoyed at the turn affairs had’ taken, remained 
silent, and would have left the quarters, but that his command- 
ing officer had laid his orders upon him to remain. A short time 
elapsed, and Morris, dressed as though for parade, with sash, 
sword, etc. entered the apartment, his countenance betraying 
considerable emotion. Captain Johnson thus addressed him : 

‘“‘ Mr. Morris, it is not my intention to take serious notice of 
what has just occurred ; I shall not, therefore, place you in close 
arrest, but, as your friend, point out the very ridiculous position 
in which you have placed yourself. You fancy an insult was of- 
fered you where none was intended. You leave the table, and 
pen a deadly challenge as the only means of healing your wound- 
ed feelings. Suppose I had not learned your intention, Townley 
would no doubt have suffered you to shoot at him. Doubtless, 
you are a good shot; of your coolness and bravery there can be 
no doubt ; there ye are well matched. You might have fallen, 
or you might have deprived the service of an efficient officer, and 
yourself of a pleasant companion. You would have been wretch- 
ed for the rest of your life ; nor would regret alone have been the 
consequence of your intemperance—you would have been a 
marked man. People would have pointed at you and said, ‘ Do 


you see that fellow’ Would you believe it—he shot a brother 


| officer because his friend dipped the duellist’s fingers in a mus- 


tard-pot. If the unfortunate gentleman had subjected his foe to 
any unsavoury contact, there had been some excuse, but Mr. 
Morris, though no coward, could, as the nursery-rhyme says, eat 
a pound of mustard. Was it worth while to immerse his hands 


in blood because they had incurred such an innocent stain? It 


|| was so babyish an affront for which to kill a man. Who ever be- 


fore heard of death in the mustard-pot ’ ” 
The conclusion of this harangue awakened such a ludicrous ws- 


|| sociation of ideas, that ‘Townley tried in vain to hide his merri- 


ment. Morris, almost equally tickled, coloured to his temples, 
and hastily said, “ Frank, I feel that I have played the fool—will 


|| you forgive me?” 


Townley eagerly caught his hand, and gave it a hearty shake. 
Jolinson, clapping Morris on the back, called him “a good boy,” 
made him finish his beef, and soon after the would-be-fire-eater 
was sitting between his friends, smoking a Havana, endeavour- 
ing to persuade himself that what had passed within the last hour 


| was but a grotesque dream. 


IMPORTANT SURGICAL OPERATION, 


On Thursday last the subcutaneous section of the muscles of 
the back, for the cure of lateral curvature of the spine, was for 
the first time in this country performed by Dr. Hunter, Professor 
of Anatomy, Andersonian University, Glasgow, in the presence 
of a number of the elite of the medical profession. The opera- 
tion consists in cutting across the muscles of the back that pro- 
duce the curvature, and although it has the appearance at first 
sight of being a formidable operation, yet it is so cunningly and 
simply performed under the skin that the patient, although in this 
instance a delicate young lady, complained of no pain, lost not 
more than three drops of blood, and was only thirty seconds under 
the hands of the operator. The curvature was the consequence 
of tight lacing. —English paper. 





GOVERNMENT OF TEMPER. 


Every human creature is sensible of the propensities to some 
infirmity of temper, which it should be his care to correct and 
subdue, particularly in the early period of life, else when arrived 
at a state of maturity he may relapse into those faults which were 
originally in his nature, and which will require to be diligently 
watched and kept under through the whole course of life. 
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|| at the same time, pr 
_ the thunder’s roar, and not equalled since the building of Babel, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Mercedes of Castile; or the Voyage to Cathay. By the author of the Spy, i " Bless my stars!” should apply to of the theatrical mana- 


ete. Philadelphia: Lee & Blanchard 

Mr. Cooper’s new book is every way worthy of him. It dis- 
plays the same vigour and power of description which mark his | 
earliest efforts, and is free from that petulant and fault-finding | 
spirit in which he has sometimes indulged. The subject, Colum- 
bus’ first voyage, is well chosen, though not wholly new. This 
reat event is peculiarly American property, and now that Cooper 
and Irving have stamped upon it the impress of their genius, it be- 
longs wholly to us. The plot is very simple. We are at the mag. | 
nificent court of Ferdinand and Isabella. The different charac- | 
ters of those two princes are ably drawn, and the queen’s noble- 
ness of spirit contrasts finely with the keen, worldly wisdom of 
her spouse. Granada has just fallen, and all is mirth and rejoic- 
ing at the Spanish court. Among the gay crowd is Columbus, | 
neglected and despised, yet never abating a jot of his proud con- 
fidence in himself, and filled with a holy zeal to go forth and | 
bring the nations of the rich East to the knowledge of the true 
faith. He attracts the notice of Don Luis de Bobadilla, a gay 
and somewhat noble of the court, who is desperately in love with 
the heroine, Doiia Mercedes. Some of Don J.uis’ wayward ex- 
ploits have earned for him a rather doubtful reputation, and his 
lady-love is taught to regard him with distrust as a trifler and a 
profligate. Meantime Columbus obtains at last the means of set- 
ting out on his voyage from the friendship of the queen. ‘To test 
Don Luis’ constancy, and to enable him to wipe off the stain of 
his follies by a brilliant adventure, his accompanying Columbus 
is made the condition on which alone he can obtain the hand of | 
Mercedes. He accepts it without hesitation, and embarks in dis- 
guise. The story then goes on to recount all the incidents of 
Columbus’ voyage, and that with an accuracy and freshness 
which makes them all new. The build and the performances of 
his frail vessels, the storm and the calm, the danger and the de- | 
light of discovery, are all portrayed with that faithful and bril- | 
liant pencil which seems to have been dipped in the very hues 
of the sea. In Hispaniola, Don Luis, at the risk of his life, res- 
cues an Indian princess, Ozema, from the fury of a tyrant, and 


to escape farther pursuit, she consents to return with the ships | 
to Spain. She loves her preserver with all the artlessness of na- 
ture, and her affection, frankly expressed, excites Dota Merce- 
des’ jealousy, and the lovers are nearly separated almost as soon 
as reunited. ‘The misunderstanding is, however, explained at 
Jast, and Ozema's death, a touching and finely told incident, re- 
moves every obstacle. We will not forestall public curiosity by 
any farther comments. The book will be in every body's hands, 
aud every body must like it. We must not forget to notice the 
good taste Mr. Cooper has shown in choosing his motto from an 
American poet, Pinckney, who, not many years since, was univer- 
sally admired, and who now, by a strange revolution of public 
taste, seems to be nearly forgotten. We have spoken of Mr. 
Cooper in the language of unqualitied praise, and a critic who 
can find any thing to blame in these volumes, must be keener 
sighted than we are. 





Philosophy of Mind, developing new sources of ideas, designating their dis- 
tinctive classes, &c. By John Stearns, M. D. New-York: William 
Osbora. 

There is much matter in this little pamphlet. It is a profound 
though rapid investigation of the immaterial part of man’s na- 
ture. ‘The author boldly, but modestly, points out what he con- 
ceives to be the errours of all previously taught theories of ideas, 
and explains his own views on this abstruse and vexed question. 
Dr. Stearns regards the conflicting views of Locke, and of the 
transcendental school, as equally unsatisfactory. His theory is, 
that man is composed of three distinct entities—body, mind, and 
soul—the latter of which he regards as the source and fountain | 
of what are called * innate ideas,” or * transcendental truths.” 
He considers the language of the New Testament as directly fa- 
vouring this view, when it bids us love God * with all our heart, 
with all our soul, and with all our mind.” A caviler might, per- 
haps, object that in a similar passage in the Old Testament the 
command is differently worded, being “ with all thy soul and with 
all thy might.” But even then the many other forcible arguments 


As to the soundness of this new and very striking theory, we shall | 
express no opinion at present: the subject is one of great diffi- 
culty ; and we do not feel at liberty to grant it that space in our | 
columns which would be requisite for any thing like a full inves- | 


tigation. This pamphlet will attract a large share of public at- | 


tention ; and wiser heads than ours will soon be busily testing | 


the force of its arguments and the soundness of its philosophy. 


good taste, of amiable feeling, and of genuine, heartfelt piety 
which runs through it. ‘These are qualities for which the es- 
teemed author of this little treatise has always been distin- 
guished, and they could not fail to characterize every produc- 
tion of his pen. 





The last “Foreign Quarterly Review,” which Mrs. Mason 
has just published, is a very rich number. Capital articles onthe 
old songs of the north, and the antiquities of the Sclavonian 
nations are relieved by a very interesting account of the early 
days of printing, and by a most amusing specimen of a Chinese 





** Tale of True Love.” | 


' recalled Ney’s reserve to aid his efforts against Blucher, without 


| masses for battle, and his mancuvres in forming his line were the 


| they found their prey had escaped ; a pursuit immediately com- 


' 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| 


and illustrations brought forward by our author are not answered, | the part of the allies, and at eleven o'clock they began to retro- 


We cannot dismiss it, however, without noticing the fine vein of || th roads, covered with @ thick clay, could scarcely be traversed, 





FO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


gers, who, we doubt not, would respond heartily to his ejacula- 
tion. We have not space even for stars in the Mirror at 
present, though they are supposed to mean much. That mean- | 
ing is unfortunately hidden inthe case under consideration ; and, | 
what the editorial “ we ” cannot divine, it were infra dig. to sup- | 
pose the reader can. We don’t know how to answer “ Miss | 
Evergreen ” about the price of tea; but dare say that gunpow- 
der is now most in demand in the Canton market. “ Ame- | 
lia’s ” suggestion about late comers to church is ingenious ; but 
if, as she recommends, the preacher should pause when a late 
party come in, until the tardy ones are seated, his sermon would 
have more breaks than one of Sterne’s, and more length than one 
of those delivered in Cromwell’s time, by “ Through-much-tri- 
bulation-we-enter-into-the-kingdom-of-heaven Barebones.” “ Bar- |; 
tholomew ” is entirely mistaken in reference to an alleged | 
quarrel between two literary gentlemen of this city; and, if he | 
were not, the Mirror is no vehicle for personalities, “C,” is | 
informed that if he would aid Mr. Backus, the publisher of the 
* Canajoharie Radii,” he may remit to the Mayor of Albany. | 
The calamity which destroyed, at one fell swoop, all the properly 
of tis interesting and worthy man, was indeed a severe blow to 
a deaf mute, and commiseration for his case is well bestowed, 
"Philo Musica ” is informed that the projected visit of the 
Woods to the South is their first. We almost envy our southern 
Sriends the treat which they will enjoy at the expense, to us, of de- 
prival of it. We have heard no estimate of the period of time 
it will require to finish “ Trinity Church.” As the work is pro- 
Geeding in an exceedingly thorough and permanent manner, and 
of elaborate finish, it cannot be turned off in haste. “A friend | 
to Talent ” will be gratified to learn that the arrangements for 
the Heinrich Concert are in a state of forwardness, and that | 
it will be a musical treat at once unique and delightful. 
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Battle of Waterloo.—Marshal Ney, the hero of an hundred | 
battles, was appointed by Napoleon to the command of the first | 
and second corps on the fifteenth of June, and then on their | 
march to attack, and if possible surprise the advance guard of 
the English, Dutch, and Belgium armies, under the Prince of 
Weimar, posted in advance of Quatre Bras. ‘This young officer 
acquitted himself with great bravery and discretion, and main- | 
tained his ground for many hours against superiour numbers, 
conscious that the British troops were on their way to support 
him. As the day advanced the assault grew hotter and hotter, 
the French cuirassiers threatened both flanks, the imfentry de- 
ployed for the assault, when at the very moment defeat seemed 
inevitable, a Scotch piper issued from a field of rye, playing a na- 
tional air, and was immediately followed by six of the finest regi- 
ments in the English service. The author of the historical drama 
at the Bowery theatre has chosen this period of the fight for the 
close of his second act, and the charge of the cuirassiers and 
lancers in the square formed in the field of corn by the Highland 
brigade, the assault on the farm-house, and the concluding ta- 
bleaux, are all well and admirably managed. The brave Duke of 
Brunswick fell here, leading a charge against a column of French 
infantry. He had been previously twice wounded, but no re- 
monstrances could urge him to retire from the head of his 
He fell, as a brave soldier should fall, in the moment 
The French, after incredible acts of valour, became 
It has been affirmed that Napoleon 


squadrons. 
of victory. 
intimidated and withdrew. 


informing his lieutenant of his purpose, and that the marshal 
found himself unexpectedly deprived of his support at the moment 
their assistance was absolutely necessary. The dark mantle of 
night put an end to the combat, and ere the morning's dawn 
Wellington received despatches annuuncing the result of the 
battle of Ligny. The morning of the seventeenth discovered a 
great addition to the French force ; in fact, Napoleon had arrived 
during the night with the greatest part of his army. Blucher 
having retired, a corresponding movement became necessary on 


grade upon Waterloo. ‘The French emperour, mistaking a strong 
rear-guard for the main body of the British army, arranged his 
admiration of his opponents. When the French moved forward | 


menced, and their cavalry soon pressed on the rear of the British 
columns. The wind blew hard, the rain fell heavy and incessant ; 


even by cavalry ; yet through these difficulties did the gallant 
soldiers wend their way, exposed to a heavy fire of shelly and 
round shot. The high road to Brussels presented the usual scene 
of confusion always attending the sudden retreat of an army com- 
posed of different nations hastily assembled together and unac- 
quainted with their commanders. In many places it was rendered 
totally impassable from broken-down baggage-wagons, driven | 
helter-skelter one against another, in hurried endeavours to |, 
reach a place of safety. ‘The screaming of the women, (of whom |) 
an unusual number followed the troops,) the orders of the non- 

commissioned officers snd men in authority, the jabbering of || 
French, Dutch, 
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dac 1 of sounds, heard abov® 
In the midst of one of these masses of discordant and excited 
beings, there struggled to move forward one of the most gentle and 
lovely of her sex ; a young creature, scarce seventeen years of age, 
the wife of a gallant soldier, the only child of a purse-proud aris- 
tocrat, nursed in the lap of luxury, and reared with the fondest 
care. Discarded from the home of her birth by her only surviving 
parent, for marrying a poor subaltern in a marching regiment, 
she resolved to quit her native land, accompany her husband to 
Belgium, and soothe his lonely hours with her presence. Two 
short months had scarcely passed over them before the storm of 
war burst inall its horrours. During the retreat she was deserted, 
either from ignorance or design, by her Flemish servant, who car- 
ried off with him the horse and baggage, and left her to pursue 
the remainder of her journey on foot as best she might. Extri- 
cating herself from the heterogeneous mass as quickly as possible, 
she reached Genappe, and deeming she had gained a place of 
safety, sought in the corner of a deserted dwelling that repose 
which her exhausted nature 0 much required. Overeome with 
fatigue she soon sank to rest, and slept as soundly upon rude 
straw as she had ever done upon beds of the softest down, It 
was past midnight when the trumpet’s shrill sound started her 
from her slumbers ; she rushed into the street, and was instantly 
surrounded by soldiers in strange uniforms, ove of whom, more 
considerate than the rest, conducted her to the presence of his 
general, By this gallant warriour was she for the first time made 
aware of her being in the midst of Napoleon's army. During the 
few brief hours of her slumbers the British had retired through 
Genappe, followed by the leading brigades of the French army. 
Scalding tears rolled down her ashy cheeks as she told her sim- 
ple story to General Roussal d'Urbal. With much politeness 
he proffered her the only assistance in his power, and directed 
an officer with several troopers to conduct her to the English out- 


| posts. Ata moment when men's minds were roused by coming 
|| events almost to madness, this young and lovely woman, like an 


angel of peace, passed through both armies; and to the honour 
of human nature be it recorded, that not one soldier was brute 
enough to offer her an insult. Her husband escaped the dangers 
of the coming day with only a siight wound ; the obdurate sire 
was moved by the relation of the sufferings of his only child ; 
the past forgotten ; and the dreadful perils of that memorable 
night now serve but for a theme to amuse her children. By 
seven o'clock on the evening of the seventeenth of June the dil- 
ferent divisions of the British army had gained their appointed 
positions on the plains of Waterloo, and calmly awaited the 


onset of the foe 


Sketches of the tournament —We learn from the Glasgow 
Chronicle, that a young genius has recently arisen, who appears to 
possess a vein of merry, playful humour, of the kind that ridicules 
follies and absurdities successfully without personality. We allude 
to the author of a set of burlesque etchings of the Eglintoun 
Tournament, by a youth of fourteen, who, strange to say, was 
not at Eglintoun. ‘The masterly drawing of the figures, the skill 
with which the antique costumes are caricatured, the visors of the 
helmets being made to arsume expressions of fear, complacency, 
rage and so on, aud the exuberance of whim and fancy shown 
throughout, bespeak in a youthful, and we are also assured, self- 
taught artist, that rare and precious quality, originality ; not mere- 
ly are the broad obvious points of the foolery hit off with rient sa- 
tire, but strokes of wit are aimed at minute characteristics with 
equal felicity ; and the comment furnished by the comical gusto 
of the little punchinello imps that climb round the borders of 
the plates, show that the humour is spontaneous and overflowing. 


St. George.—A grand concert is to take plece in this city on 


' the twenty-second of next month, in aid of the funds of the St 


George Society. Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Horn, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Martyn, Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Sutton, Mrs. 


| Bailey, Miss Poole, Miss Inverarity, Mrs. Loder, Mr. Guibelie, 
| Sig. De Begnis, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Leffler, Mr. Brough, and « 
| number of other professional persons have volunteered theirser- 


vices. As this concert is to be given for a laudable purpose, and 
as the attraction is unusally great, we trust that the admission 


| will be at least three dollars, as at that price the most spacious 


| hall in town would be crowded to overflowing. 


Dance of the fairies. —* At this moment,” says a modern no- 


| vel writer, “the fairies, as if hy one impulse, dashed into the 


| until May next. 


ring and began dancing an airy roand with all their tiny might. 
They crossed hands, twined their arms, achieved the pigeon- 
wing, the partridge-run, and all the triumphs of the art with 
which Taglioni and others delight the refined audiences of Len- 


| don and Paris, to the great credit of the sex, and the improve- 


ment of public taste and morals. The Persian fairy emulated the 
feats of the dancing-girls of the East ; the Scotch lassie achieved 
a highland-fling ; the little red-haired Irish sprite capered a jig ; 
and a deputy from the forest of Fontainbleu displayed herse!f in 
a style that some of the more discreet fairies thought not decent. 


Fanny Elssler.—She will not appear at the Park theatre again 





Pocahontas.—Chapman has completed his great picture, “ the 


Irish, aud English drivers and peasants, all talking || Baptism of Pocahontas,” for one of the panels of the Capitol. 
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rise, fair maid, and listen to my lay, 
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But wait th sink to 
Geom, presence ere they 


rest, 







SECOND VERSE. 


Arise, fair maid, of beauty peerless queen, 
The moon shines brightly o’er the heav’ns serene, 


Dons ——— 
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The moon shines 
brightly o’er the 


But wait thy presence sink to rest. A - 


ere they 


f 





The stars that shed their mild and tranquil light 

But walt thy presence ere they say *“ good night.” 

But wait thy presence ere they say “ good night,’ 
Arise: Arise! 
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meadows gay, 


rise————_——-—! A = rise 
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The clos - ing 








THIRD VERSE. 
Arise, fair maid, and cast away dull sleep, 
The moon shines brightly o’er the silent deep; 


The mermaids near the shore in clusters throng 
And wait thy presence to begin their song. 





For the New-York Mirror. 


LINES. 


Cansrt thou, silent and cold, turn thy back on a friend? 
Canst thou spurn who would borrow, and worship who'd lend? 
Canst thou smile when the tear-drop of sorrow is shed? 

And gloat over happiness blighted and dead! 

Live on! thou art fit in this dark world to be, 

Which many, too many inhabit like thee. 


Canst thou feel for another's deep anguish and wo? 

Does pity’s soft dew e’er thine eyelid o’erflow ? 

Does sympathy ever thy breast fondly move? 

And hast thou a heart form’d for friendship or love? 

Then die '—for to thee a dark world such as this, 

Is torture to live in—to leave it were bliss. F. Ww. R. 


MISCELLANY. 





THEATRICAL PUPPETS AND PUPPIES. 


Blackwood’s Magazine contains a savage article, written by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, upon the ‘ monstrous encouragement given to thea- 
trical puppets and puppies.”’ Speaking of Taglioni, old Christopher 
North says: ‘This woman, whose sole merit is that she dances | 

f all merits the least meritorious—is actually féted | 

out Europe ; received at the table of emperours and em- 
presses, hussared by courts, presented with a purse of diamonds 
by one super-opulent fool, and with a chariot, with solid silver 
spokes to its wheels, by another—d ding for a few nights of 
pirovetting and bounding at the Italian opera, asum which would 
feed the peasantry of a province for a month; amassing money 
which might raise the drooping sculpture, painting, music, and 
literature of an empire. ‘‘ What was the engagement which Tag- 
lioni had the modesty to demand at the theatre of Drury-Lane! 
One hundred pounds a night for herself three nights a week, and 
six hundred pounds to be paid for the services of her father as 
ballot master ; nine hundred pounds to her brother and sister to 
dance with her ; with two benefits to herself, guaranteed to her at 
six hundred pounds ; one half a benefit to her brother, guaranteed 
at two hundred pounds—in all six thousand pounds! All this is 
monstrous ; it actually disgusts the mind to think of such sums 
lavished on a parcel of jumpers—even the effrontery of the de- 
mand ia offensive. Here is a knot of the meanest of mankind— 
the very dross of Parisian life—actually think their caperings 
worthy of being paid at a rate which the liberality of a nation has 











scarcely ever offered to their greatest benefactors. The noble 





| poet, the most profound philosopher, the greatest mechanical in- 
ventor, the most gallant soldier, all would be regarded as exor- 
bitantly over-paid by half the sum which these vulgar contribut- 
ors to the Italian opera think themselves entitled to demand, and 
by the prodigal folly of fashion actually obtain. Of course, it 
would be ridiculous to suppose that all this was filial piety on 
the part of the Terpsichore herself, ‘The family of the danseuse 
was her shadow—the six thousand pounds was virtually the pay- 
ment for the salatory exploits of one exhibitor.” 





THE SPIRIT OF SOLOMON. 


An honest old man endured heat and cold, and tilled his land in 
cheerfulness and hopes. On a sudden a heavenly vision appeared 
before him, and he was afraid. Then the shape spoke—* I am 
Solomon. What art thou doing, old man?” ‘If thou art Solo- 
mon, how canst thou ask’”’ inquired he. ‘“ Thou didst send me 
in my youth to the ant; I considered her ways, and learned to 
labour and to save, and do so still.” ‘* You learned only half the 


| from her to rest in the winter of thy days, and to enjoy the fruits 
of thy labour.” 





GEORGIAN BEAUTY. 


The good points of a Georgian girl, says Morier, are a rosy or 
carnation tint on her cheek, which they call nwmuck, * salt of 
beauty ;"’ dark hair ; large, black, antelope eyes, and arched eye- 
brows; a small nose or mouth, white teeth, long neck, delicate 
limbs, and small joints. They are extremely beautiful, full of 
animation, grace, and elegance. 

“ White and red, 
With great blue eyes, a lovely hand and arm, 
And feet so small they scarce seem made to tread, 
But rather skim the earth.” 








STUDIES. 

Variety of studies, so far from weakening the mind, is a power- || 
ful means of promoting its energy and growth. We seldom || 
meet with persons of vigorous understanding whose range of || 


thought has been confined chiefly to one department. 





ODD ANSWER. 
The elder folks were talking of the races, when one turned to 


a listening child and said, “ Did you ever see a racer, Bobby ?” 
“Yes,” was the answer, “I have seen the candles run.” 











lesson,” replied the shadow. ‘‘ Go once more to the ant, and learn || 


THE MOUSE. 

A philosophical mouse was praising the goodness of nature in 
making mice an object of such peculiar care ; ‘for one half of us,” 
he said, “are furnished with wings, so that when we who live in 
the ground are all destroyed by the cats, our race might easily be 
perpetuated from the bats.’’ The good mouse did not know that 
there are winged cats who hunt bats. Our pride is generally 
founded on our ignorance. 





A MALAPROP. 

A fashionable lady being asked how she liked the dinner given 
at a distinguished poet’s, her reply was—* The dinner was er- 
plendid, but my seat was so promote from the nick-nacks, that | 
could not ratify my appetite, and the pickled cherries had such 
a defect on my head that I had a motion to leave the table ; but 
Mr. gave me some hartshorn resolved in water, which be- 
reaved me.”’ 











THE SHEPHERD AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

True favourite of the muses, art thou vexed at the noisy crowds 
that cluster round Parnassus? Hear from me what was once said 
to the nightingale. ‘Sing, pray sing, sweet vocalist!" said a 
shepherd to the melodious bird. ‘ Oh,” replied the nightingale, 
‘the frogs make so much noise that I feel no inclination to sing. 


| Don't you hear them?” * Surely I do,” said the shepherd ; “but 


it is only because you are silent that I hear them.” 





MATRIMONY. 
In a statistical return from one of the departments of France, 


| recently published, it is stated that three brothers living in that 
, department had among them no fewer than fifteen wives ! 


| 





QUEEN ANNE'S FARTHING 
The story of finding the third Queen Anne’s farthing is again 
making its periodical tour of the English newspapers, though the 
story of its coinage and loss is well known to be a fabrication. 





OLD PLAYS. 
In our old plays the humour, love, and passion, 
Like doublet, hose and cloak, are out of fashion : 
That which the world call'd wit in Shakspeare’s age, 
Is laughed at as improper for our stage. 
fT *F 
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